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SOCIAL CHANGE-PEACEFUL OR 
VIOLENT ? 


By THe Ricut Hon. Hersert Morrtson, M.P. 


RECISELY because it is for the most part unwritten 

and has, in the main, been built up by precedent 

and practice, the British constitution is among the 

most fascinating of the world’s constitutional 
studies. 

There was a book published after the war surveying the 
written constitutions of the post-war democratic states of 
Central Europe. It was inevitably a dull affair. Unhappily 
many of these constitutions have been blown up, either by 
Fascist revolutions or Fascist aggression. A number of 
them were supposed to be modelled on the basis of British 
parliamentary government, and yet how different they really 
were, 

These constitutions were set out in chapter and verse. 
Fach organ of government, the legislature, the executive 
and the justiciary had its defined rights and limitations. Pains 
were taken to prevent any one organ of government having 
too much power. The checks and balances were defined. 
Even proportional representation—that mathematical product 
of the minds of political abstractionists—was featured in 
order that every element of the community should have its 
say in parliamentary debates. Political liberty was duly 
provided for. So anxious were the framers to set out the 
written details of democratic guarantees that some far bigger 
things than written detail were forgotten. Among the 
forgotten things were perhaps history, economics and social 
development ; the necessity for authority in government 
and the final unity of government; the need for national 
constitutional authority to be able to defend itself effectively 
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against the incursions of unconstitutional agitation and 
rebellion. In some cases it was overlooked that the personnel 
of an aristocratic or absolute monarchist regime is unsuited 
to the functioning of a democratic regime which overnight 
has succeeded to an undemocratic order. 

Of these new democratic states, Czechoslovakia survived 
with credit until the betrayal of Berchtesgaden, Godesberg 
and Munich. And now the democracy of Czechoslovakia 
itself is in a state of dissolution. That country, which I hold 
was the best success of the post-war democracies, appears 
now to be in process of being wholly or semi-Nazified. It 
is a sad story. 

Is it that these constitutions were divorced from political 
reality? Were they elaborated before their time? Or is 
it that the human material within these states was inadequate 
to the difficult tasks of the post-war period, of which, it must 
not be forgotten, economic difficulty was a conspicuous 
feature? Doubtless, the clumsiness and injustice of 
Versailles treaty and the foolish selfishness of the victors in 
the great war had something to do with the break-up of 
democracy in central Europe. But I am inclined to think that 
more important factors were the multiplicity of parties, aided 
by proportional representation, the weakness of democratic 
leadership, practical difficulties in working rigid constitutions 
and, of great importance, economic and financial com- 
plications. 

Successful democracy cannot be divorced from political 
ability and economic well-being. Democracy is a thing of 
the spirit no less than of the written word. A muddled 
democracy is a threatened democracy. 

That great country, the United States of America, has, 
however, been working a written constitution for a long 
time and, for practical purposes, with democratic success. 
But the United States is nearer as a problem of government 
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to the whole of Europe than to that of any single European 
state. For remember that the term United States is in the 
plural. There are 48 states, and the government at Washington 
constitutionally takes second place as compared with each 
of the 48 states. The states vary ; the population is varied ; 
so that what is appropriate to a single European country 
would almost certainly be inappropriate to the U.S.A. 

After its own fashion the American constitution has 
worked, and even though we may take the view that it would 
not do for us, there is much to be said for the American 
constitution in the practical political conditions of that great 
country. Even so, the supremacy of law is not so unquestioned 
in America as it is here. The long fight with gangsterdom 
and other flagrant illegalities; the miscarriages of justice 
and the notorious evasions of justice ; the extensive (though, 
I hope, decreasing) corruption—these are not pleasant 
features of the United States. Nevertheless, we must not 
over-estimate them, for the United States has a less long 
experience of self-government than we and its population 
is more mixed ; and let us not forget that it is not so very 
long ago that corruption and patronage were widespread in 
British administration, and that they have not yet been 
entirely eradicated. 

Under President Roosevelt, America is on the move, 
and I am not a pessimist about its political future. 

Meantime, the British constitution continues to function 
and to adapt itself to changing conditions. Of all the great 
countries in the world we are, I think, so far, the most 
successful in the art of self-government and the most capable 
in the day to day practice of public administration. This 
constitution of ours is still functioning smoothly in the 
midst of a dangerous world. A large part of Europe is 
governed by dictatorships of one sort or another. The 
Fascist dictatorships of Germany and Italy, the semi- or 
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75 per cent-dictatorships of other countries, the Communist 
dictatorship of the Soviet Union—these facts, together with 
the political stresses being experienced by a2 number of the 
European democracies, bid us “to keep our eyes skinned ” 
and ask ourselves whether in this confused world the 
relatively smooth running of British democracy can be 
maintained. 

This big query mark stares at us again and again from 
the pages of two constitutional studies which have just been 
published by George Allen & Unwin. One is Parliamentary 
Government in England, by Professor Harold J. Laski (12s. 6d.), 
and the other is The British Constitution, by H. R. G. Greaves 
(7s. 6d.). These books are not identical: they are both 
worth reading for their own sakes and each of them covers 
territory which is not wholly covered by the other. Both 
authors are associated with the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Indeed, Mr. Greaves dedicates his 
book to “Harold J. Laski; his teacher, colleague and 
friend.” 

Both authors pose the query again and again, “ Will 
British democracy stand the strain of the transformation 
from capitalism to Socialism?” To this issue I propose to 
devote the remainder of this essay, for I am not reviewing 
these two excellent studies of the British constitution. 

Mr. Laski has been putting this query with varying 
degrees of pessimism over a number of years. Perhaps the 
volume in which he discusses it with the deepest degree of 
cheerlessness is The State in Theory and Practice. But there 
can be no mistaking his apprehensions in this new volume, 
Parliamentary Government in England. He is almost certain 
that the privileged classes will resort to Fascist or other 
unconstitutional action in order to prevent the final and 
complete triumph of the Labour Party and its ideas. He 
appears to be almost hopeless about this being prevented 
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through parliamentary democracy. At the same time he 
advances no policy whereby what he regards as an almost 
certain catastrophy can be avoided. Which is rather 
disappointing. 

Unless the reader has strong faith and is in possession of 
that glorious intelligent optimism without which great 
changes cannot be made, he will stand a fair chance of being 
driven to the conclusion that he had better sit back in his 
chair and be comfortable while he may, or that he had 
better prepare for the inevitable and make terms with Fascism 
or some other tyranny, which | am sure is the last thing that 
Mr, Laski would wish him to do. 

Let us, however, consider the alternative to parliamentary 
democracy for utilization by the advocates of fundamental 
change. So far as I can see it can only be force of some 
character ; and if we come to the conclusion that the privileged 
classes will, with a good prospect of success, resort to methods 
of violence and dictatorship in order to prevent the complete 
triumph of Labour, and that parliamentary institutions and 
the will of the people cannot prevent it, then it seems to me 
there are only two consequences. One is that we must 
acquiesce in the present social order, which is unthinkable 
for any socialist. The other is that the Left should resort 
to violence and dictatorship first, so as forcibly to crush the 
other side before they begin. But at that point we have to 
consider the probabilities of success, for the man who starts 
an unsuccessful revolution will not be kindly thought of by 
his followers when the reaction comes; nor will he hold a 
very high place in history. 

It is more serious than that: for if we resort to violence 
and dictatorship and do not succeed, then, in company with 
inillions of innocent people we may become the victims of 
that very Fascist violence and dictatorship which we shall 
have precipitated and provided with an excuse for its terror. 
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And if we seriously ask ourselves what are the prospects for 
the success in Britain of a violent revolution of the Left, 
surely we must answer that there are no such prospects of 
success. 

The triumph of Bolshevism in Russia gives us little or 
no assistance as an analogy. Russia was economically 
undeveloped ; it had no great and powerful middle-class ; 
and its government was both corrupt and _ inefficient. 
Revolution in Russia was child’s play compared with what 
it would be here, where none of these factors obtain. We 
can learn from our experience of the General Strike in 1926, 
which was a magnificent demonstration of working-class 
solidarity and was not without its beneficial effects on the 
political consciousness of labour. Magnificent as it was as 
a demonstration, the fact has long since been recognized by 
responsible trade union leaders that after the General Strike 
had been called, those responsible for its calling were not 
clear as to what to do with it ; and that when the Government 
resisted and, with the aid of the great middle-class, pro- 
ceeded to the maintenance of services, the strike was doomed 
to failure unless it had promptly been converted into general 
revolution, in which case all the grave risks I have indicated 
would have had to be considered. As it was, the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress decided to find means 
of calling the strike off, which left the miners with a con- 
siderable feeling of bitterness, secured from the Communists 
a great deal of abuse, and from Mr. Baldwin one of his fatherly 
speeches, followed by the Trades Union and Trades Disputes 
Act, 1927, and a limited amount of victimization. 

It may be argued that the actual or threatened industrial 
action of Labour’s Council of Action soon after the war 
respecting British intervention against the Soviet Bolshevik 
revolution was successful, and that that experiment could be 
repeated on other issues, including those of Spain and China. 
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With respect, I do not agree. The Council of Action effort 
against intervention in Russia came at the end of a long war 
in which millions of British families had suffered heavily. 
The nation was in no mood for starting up another 
military adventure. Ninety per cent, of the people— 
possibly more—were against Mr. Churchill and the Govern- 
ment. Consequently the Council of Action was implementing 
an overwhelming public opinion, and—who knows ?—it 
may well be that a political campaign in the country would 
have been quite effective for the purpose without industrial 
action. I was a party to the work of the Council of Action. 
I agreed with what it did. I reserve the right to advocate 
similar action whete a government, on big issues, is acting 
in defiance of overwhelming public opinion, and certainly if 
a Government was proposing to destroy our constitutional 
liberties ; for Governments that are unconstitutional have 
no moral right to constitutional respect. 

If the people of Germany or Italy wished by forcible 
means to over-throw their dictatorships, they have every 
moral right to do so, for dictatorships provide no con- 
stitutional means for the proper functioning of public 
opinion. 

With us and other democratic countries it is different. 

Are we, however, bound to accept the view that there 
is little or no possibility of peaceful, fundamental social 
change? I think not; although I fully agree with Mr. Laski 
and Mr. Greaves that there is no certainty that the change 
will be made peacefully. I agree that our reactionaries and 
our privileged classes are capable of anything, provided they 
think there is a good chance of success. 

The democrat who trusts in the democracy of our 
Chamberlains is a fool. There is need for vigilance, for 
looking ahead, for being, as far as we can, ready for trouble. 
But in the meantime, if we assume that the great change can 
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only successfully come by violence, because otherwise 
successful violence will be resorted to by the opponents of 
change, then the parties of democracy must seriously overhaul 
their tactics and organization and put the inevitability of 
violence right in the front of their political propaganda. In 
that case, however, we shall be asking for trouble: we shall 
run the risk of making inevitable the violence we all wish 
to avoid. 

It is, I suggest, best, therefore, while remaining alert 
and receptive as to the significance of events as we proceed, 
that the parties of the Left should stand firm by the principles 
of parliamentary democracy and be ready to take all practicable 
steps to increase the difficulties of reaction in resorting to 
violence. To this end it is necessary that we should, by our 
propaganda, maintain a lively, virile democratic public 
opinion ; that we should do everything we can to increase 
the efficiency and effectiveness of parliamentary institutions 
and all branches of public administration; that we should 
cultivate a healthy democratic constitutionalism in the armed 
forces ; that we should put our foot down firmly on jobbery 
and corruption; that we should develop the political and 
economic education of the people and intensively educate 
Labour’s rank and file for the tasks of government ; that we 
should seek ability and public spirit in our parliamentary and 
municipal candidates, rather than put the money consideration 
first which is too often the case to-day; that we should 
welcome, rather than discourage, courageous and decisive 
political leadership and expect individuals to carry their 
responsibilities rather than to bury them overmuch in com- 
mittee ; and finally, but by no means least important, is the 
need for Labour in power to achieve things in harmony 
with the best aspirations of the public and to earn for itself 
a reputation for capacity and uprightness in the art of 
government, nationally and locally. 
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Policies are not enough; for policies have to be imple- 
mented by the brains and work of individual men and women. 
I think a lot of the British Civil Service and of our municipal 
officers, but the politician who expects the officers to carry 
him through is asking for trouble, for the politician has, or 
ought to have, qualities of public leadership and of inter- 
pteting the mass mind which public officials are not paid 
to possess, and in a large proportion of cases do not possess. 
And if we earn public respect; if we act like a Government 
as well as merely being a Government as a matter of official 
fact; if we carry public opinion with us; then, if reaction 
engages in sabotage or in violence, reaction can be crushed 
with all the power and authority of government and with 
the support of the general body of citizens. Whether a 
constitution is written or unwritten, whatever its guarantees, 
it will not be saved if unlawful violence is not sternly repressed 
and if government is weak and inefficient. 

The power of a Government to govern, to maintain 
order, to command respect, in the end depends upon public 
opinion. That is even true in the long run of dictatorship, 
for if and when German and Italian public opinion becomes 
sufficiently strong against Herr Hitler and Signor Mussollini, 
and that public opinion can maintain itself, then those two 
gentlemen will have to look out for other fields of employ- 
ment. So it is with us. If we do well, if we are capable, if 
we do not get demoralized by inferiority complex, we shall 
stand a good chance of coming through. But if we falter, 
if we muddle, if we steer the ship of State on to the rocks, 
then anything may happen. 

That is how I feel about these things. Neither I nor 
anybody else can give a 100 per cent. guarantee of success, 
but I believe that along that line is the best hope of that 
peaceful social change which will bring untold blessings to 
mankind. 
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MUNICH: AMERICAN OPINION 
AND POLICY 


By Linpsay RoGers 


ORE than three centuries ago the Pilgrims, after 

their first harvest, designated a day for thanks- 

giving. The custom was copied in other 

sections of a growing and prosperous country. 
For the last seventy-five years annual proclamations by the 
President of the United States and the governors of the 
commonwealths have set apart the last Thursday of November 
for a national festival. Twenty years ago the thanks were 
particularly fervent, for the eleventh hour of the eleventh day 
of the eleventh month had marked the end of a war that was 
to end war. 

In November, 1938, a leading American cartoonist 
publishes a drawing of Uncle Sam carrying home the viands 
for a thanksgiving feast and smiling somewhat uncertainly 
because he is flanked by two dark clouds, labelled “ Japanese 
aggression ” and “ European turmoil and oppression.” The 
caption of the cartoon is: “ If you think things are far from 
perfect here, remember what the rest of the world is going 
through and be thankful.” This cartoon is, I think, an 
accurate epitomization of America’s reaction to Munich’s 
aftermath. What the effects on American policy will be is 
as yet far from clear. That they will be profound is certain. 

The thankfulness, such as it is, comes after a period of 
tension which was not hospitable to calm judgment. With 
the tension over, intellectual and emotional recovery takes 
time. The relief is so profound that one is inclined to welcome 
it rather than to complain that the terror should have been 
avoided. Thus on the morrow of Munich, in an editorial 
entitled “‘ The Price of Peace,” the New York Times declared : 
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“ Let no man say that it would have been better to resist 
and to fight it out ‘ now rather than later,’ unless he himself 
would have given the order that would have sent young 
men marching into the dreary hell of war,” with the result 
of “whole cities laid waste by high explosives and seared 
with poison gas.” But Munich—one of the decisive, albeit 
bloodless, battles of the world—-can hardly be considered 
save in terms of its past. Over this the historians will wage 
an endless debate. American opinion is now more concerned 
with the future, and this seems exceedingly grim. 

On the past, Americans should hesitate to be ungenerously 
critical for the reason that we bear some responsibility. In 
1918 the United States helped to defeat Germany. Now 
Germany, having lost the war, has won the “ peace,” and is 
even more dominant, cruel and threatening than would have 
been the case had the central powers secured victory twenty 
years ago. Is this not partly our fault? An American 
president helped to frame and even decisively influenced the 
terms of the Covenant and the peace treaties which have 
now become scraps of paper. Has not the tearing process 
been the easier because the United States refused to join in 
the efforts for “ collective security ” ? Had the United States 
been at Geneva, European deterioration might well have been 
less rapid. Our influence would almost certainly have been 
in the direction of loosening the strait jacket which was put 
around Germany, so that she would have had less of a case 
for a forcible breaking of the bonds. Knowledge of American 
policy and intentions would have permitted England to 
commit herself on the continent and thus to exert a more 
restraining influence on France when that state was still a 
great power and unmindful of the responsibilities that go 
with greatness. American isolation enabled Great Britain to 
explain, although not to excuse, a foreign policy that was 
indecisive. In the era of Stresemann this policy permitted 
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French intransigence that led directly to the rise of national 
socialism and to the emergence of Hitler. Thus American 
isolation was in part responsible for the situation that 
preceeded Munich. 

Realizing this, Americans have hesitated to pronounce 
severe judgments on a tragedy they helped to write but in 
which they refused to play any of the réles. Moreover, the 
fact that, for the time being at least, geographical isolation, 
great natural resources and a high standard of living combine 
to make the United States favoured among nations should 
bring, and has brought, humility. In New York, in 
Washington and in San Francisco, we cannot as yet even 
vaguely sense the nervousness and fear which have hovered 
over Paris and London. Committed to neutrality legislation 
which, although fumbling and inadequate, attempts to make 
it certain that we can stay out of a European conflagration, it 
ill behoves us to criticize the European democracies because 
they have refused to seem to be willing to risk war in support 
of their vital interests. 

But despite these inhibitions, American opinion has been 
atticulate. It confesses to a long-standing bewilderment as 
to the objectives and methods of British policy which, on two 
occasions, rejected offers of joint action. In 1931, Great 
Britain refused to support Secretary of State Stimson in his 
desire to restrain Japan. Great Britain, whose interests were 
far greater than American interests, was indifferent. Indeed, 
at Geneva the Japanese representative could thank Sir John 
Simon for having said in twenty minutes what he had been 
trying to say for several days. Four years later, American 
opinion thought it fashionable to gibe that Great Britain had 
suddenly become enamoured of the collective system when 
it could be used to protect important imperial interests to 
which the challenge was more direct than it had been in 1931. 
For a time Great Britain seemed to be in earnest and the 
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United States was prepared to endeavour not to thwart efforts 
to restrain an aggtessor. Had the oil sanction been imposed, 
the United States would not have hampered its effectiveness. 
Even without Congressional action, moral suasion would 
have sufficed to check the bulk of oil exports. But for reasons 
which doubtless seemed good and sufficient to Great Britain, 
determination was lacking. Aggression was successful and 
the strategic situation in the Mediterranean underwent 
profound changes. 

Nor, in that critical period, could the United States under- 
stand the attitude of France. Surely Monsieur Laval should 
have seen that his wiser course was to give ardent support 
to the British, even though the issue was not one that France 
would have chosen. If he had given such support, he would 
have made it certain that when French interests were really 
involved, British assistance would have been forthcoming. 
Great Britain could not have been so indifferent when Hitler 
marched into the Rhineland. Had France stood with Britain 
at the time of Abyssinia, the Rhineland bluff would certainly 
have been postponed. Americans, therefore, think of Sir 
John Simon and Monsieur Laval as the principal architects 
of the Japanese and Italian empires, and indirectly of the 
German empire. Great Britain and France abandoned the 
collective system. They permitted the dictators to establish 
themselves in Spain. To the United States, accustomed to 
think in terms of the Monroe Doctrine, such tolerance was 
almost incomprehensible. It was as if a European army had 
been fighting in a civil war, say, in Venezuela or Nicaragua. 
Then Herr Hitler annexed Austria and confronted Europe 
with an accomplished fact : one method of effecting “ peaceful 
change.” At Berchtesgaden Mr. Chamberlain yielded to a 
threat to use force: a second method of peaceful change. 
After Godesberg, Great Britain and France seemed prepared 
to resist Herr Hitler’s demand that the results of his threat 
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to use force become an accomplished fact at once, rather than, 
as Mr. Chamberlain described it, in accordance with “a 
reasonable and orderly procedure.” The United States found 
it difficult to believe that on such an issue Europe might 
be plunged into war. 

In this rapid survey, I have, of course, shown my own 
bias, but what I have said is not far from the prevailing 
American opinion. On the mancuvres which immediately 
preceded Munich, American discussion has been heated and 
uninfluenced by party allegiance. One wonders how much 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s support resulted from the fact that 
critics would risk excommunication from the Conservative 
party. In the United States the press has asked the same 
questions that have been asked in Great Britain. When did 
the Conservative government decide that it would not oppose 
the partition of Czechoslovakia? What was the theory 
underlying the Runciman mission—to put pressure on 
Czechoslovakia or to produce a plan for autonomy without 
territorial changes which Herr Hitler would be urged to 
accept? Was Great Britain or France the more vacillating 
member of a shaky entente? Why the refusal to bring 
Russia into the circle of powers whose interests were going 
to be sacrificed by the extinction of the one democracy east 
of the Rhine? Was Herr Hitler simply gambling on the 
weakness of the democracies or did he know that Britain 
had determined not to oppose the cession of territory? In 
the latter case, why did not Great Britain and France let 
Czechoslovakia make her own terms? They would have 
been far better than those that the ambassadors in Prague 
forced her to accept. Could Britain and France and Russia 
and the smaller states have kept Hitler from going beyond 
the Henlein demands ? If this had happened, would economic 
pressure by Germany have meant Czechoslovakia’s gradual 
extinction ? 
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All these questions have been argued over, and the 
debate will continue. So much is known of so many things 
but so little is known of many more important things. 
Speeches have been broadcast. The strident tones of Hitler 
have been heard by housewives throughout the world. 
Americans could almost be present in Prague during the 
mobilization. They heard over the wireless the terms of 
the Munich Agreement a few minutes after they had been 
agreed to. But what of the motives and purposes of the 
statesmen ? What of the considerations and discussions that 
led to particular policies ? In this respect the White Papers 
are singularly unilluminating. Only one or two of the 
diplomatic telegrams have been published. 

But far more important than American opinion of Munich 
are the effects of Munich on American policy. These, as I 
have said, are certain to be profound. They will run along 
several lines. Clearly, in so far as Europe is concerned, the 
United States will be more isolationist than ever. In his 
eloquent radio address to overseas listeners, Mr. Winston 
Churchill declared that he had no doubt where American 
sympathies lay, and asked: “ But will you wait until British 
freedom and independence have succumbed and then take 
up the cause when it is three-quarters ruined yourselves 
alone?” There is no likelihood of a sympathetic response. 
There might well have been if, say, from 1931 on, the 
European democracies had shown themselves anxious to 
restrain febrile imperialisms. Now the Pan-Germany and 
the Mittel-Europa which the United States fought to prevent 
have come about. They have been achieved not by a war- 
lord and military leaders, but by a messiah whose further 
ambitions are yet to be satisfied. Within the United States 
there are few who see how England and France can hope 
to resist those ambitions. To be sure, as Lord Strabogli 
has just reassured us in an eloquent newspaper article, England 
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controls the seas. But she did so before Munich. The air 


threat against London was greater than any naval threat 
against Germany. Will it not always be so? If, in 1914, 
Britain and France—with Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Japan, 
Italy, Roumania, Greece and the United States—were barely 
able to conquer the Central Powers, what is the outlook for 
England and France, no matter how feverishly they now 
build ’planes? They are bereft of allies, and the anti- 
comintern powers form a coalition far more formidable than 
were Germany and Austria in 1914. 

Holding this view of Europe, the United States will 
develop far more actively than ever before a policy of 
rapprochement with the Latin and South American states. 
Munich has made the Pan-American Conference at Lima 
take an added significance, and President Roosevelt has 
defined national defence as a problem of “ continental 
solidarity ” from Canada to Cape Horn. For the time being, 
at least, in the light of what has happened in Europe, the 
United States will be more concerned than ever before by 
civil disturbances in the southern continent. She will 
anxiously watch for the first effort by one of the totalitarian 
states to gain any foothold which would change the strategic 
situation. The Monroe Doctrine has become more important 
and more rigid. American policy will have constantly in 
mind Herr Hitler’s formula which he stated in Mein Kampf 
of “imposing his demands on the conquered by degrees,” 
of counting on another state “ never finding in any particular 
act of oppression a sufficient excuse for taking up arms.” 

In so far as domestic policy is concerned, Munich has 
been a godsend to the Roosevelt Administration. The 
President’s spending programme was under attack. Now 
the government can pour out huge sums and can plead in 
justification that they are for defence preparations. Who 
can faise a voice in objection? Money can be spent on the 
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railroads, on arterial highways, on air ports, on the merchant 
marine—all in the name of defence. But only an incorrigible 
optimist would dare to hope that the expenditures will be 
in accordance with a well thought-out plan of national defence. 
Huge sums will go to the army, but we shall probably leave 
undetermined the question of whether we want an army 
only for defence or whether it shall be so organized as to 
constitute a possible expeditionary force. Naval building is 
likely to be in terms of possible engagements in the Far Fast 
rather than merely the defence of the Continent from Canada 
to Cape Horn. Production of air-craft will proceed apace 
but without, I suspect, much prior thought on the relative 
claims of the navy or the army and on where the force may 
have to be used. 

As yet, the United States has practically no machinery 
for co-ordinating defence policies. “ War,” Clemenceau 
declared, “is far too important a business to be left to the 
Generals and Admirals.” American preparations for war 
are left almost entirely to the generals and admirals. Their 
only checks are from the President in the moments he can 
spare for his duties as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy and from the niggardliness of Congressional 
appropriations. Now Congress is likely to be generous, 
and that will make for ampler but not necessarily more 
efficient preparations. Civilian control of the War Depart- 
ment and of the Navy Department is almost non-existent. 
Since the executive does not have to defend itself in Congress, 
neither the Secretary of the Navy nor the Secretary of War 
is required to familiarize himself with the matters over which 
he nominally has charge, and it happens that, at the moment, 
these two gentlemen are the weakest members of the 
President’s Cabinet. Neither Department has anything 
resembling the British Army Council or the Admiralty 
Boatd which, in theory at least, require discussion and 
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agreement between service men and civilian ministers. 
There is no separate Air Ministry, and this most important 
—some would say, all-important—service has to take its 
chances as the step-child of the Navy and the orphan of the 
Army. There is no American counterpart of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. There is no ministry to codrdinate 
defence, although it must be confessed that, to Americans, 
the achievements of all these British devices did not in the 
recent crisis seem overwhelmingly impressive. Hence when 
America confronts its crisis there is likely to be unpreparedness 
in vital spheres. 

Meanwhile, there is uneasiness concerning the political 
and economic effects of rearmament. Inevitably there will 
be a larger measure of governmental control of economic 
life. For some time the General Staff of the Army has had 
plans for industrial mobilization which would be put into 
effect if the United States went to war. Those plans go 
much further than the machinery of controls which sufficed 
in 1917 and 1918. They would virtually put the country 
and the whole of its industry under a rigid dictatorship. 
The danger is that some of these measures may be argued 
for now on the ground that they would hasten the preparations 
for national defence. In 1933 the world spent about four 
billion dollars on armament. In 1938 it spent more than 
seventeen billions. American expenditures have not increased 
in the same proportion. We now spend annually twice as 
much as we did five years ago. We shall spend more— 
perhaps three times as much, or one thousand five hundred 
millions. Will there be any money left for the increasing 
needs of social services? Will these be starved and will the 
masses who thereby suffer do so quietly ? 

In certain other respects Munich and its aftermath have 
been a source of disillusionment. The United States has 
always had a good deal of admiration for British political 
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institutions: a cabinet system which permitted the ablest 
of the party leaders to emerge to positions of power; broad 
policies debated and determined by the House of Commons ; 
permanent officials of great integrity and high abilities. 
Within those institutions and without consulting Parliament 
a prime minister and an inner Cabinet (which included two 
ex-foreign secretaries who had been driven from office because 
of disapproval by the House of Commons), decided to scrap 
the foreign policy which for two hundred and fifty years 
Great Britain had consistently maintained. They did this 
against the advice of the permanent officials of their foreign 
office. A British Prime Minister, an amateur in diplomacy, 
without an interpreter of his own, and attended only by a 
civil servant whose competence, however great in industrial 
questions, had not been known to extend to international 
affairs, reached an agreement with the German Fiihrer. 
The gibe that it was an instance of “the blind leading 
the blind” may be too cruel, but Americans rubbed 
their eyes and asked certain questions: Is this British 
Democracy ? Is this the way the British Cabinet system 
works? Without the weapon of party discipline, would 
the House of Commons have voted its confidence in the 
Government ? 

Across the Atlantic, also, there has been uneasiness, 
because while the British press is “ free,” some sections of 
it have apparently been persuaded to be discreet in their 
factual accounts and tolerant in their judgments. What the 
British people could see in their cinemas and hear over the 
wireless was not uninfluenced by the Government. If Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes to preserve peace in agreement with 
Germany and Italy, will members of the House of Commons 
and editors be able to continue to say the truthful things about 
German policy which men of conscience must insist on 
saying ? In his speech in the House of Lords, the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury hoped that he would not be “ introducing a 
jatring note if for one moment I say that I trust among 
friends, since there is this new friendship, it will be possible 
without being misunderstood to make remonstrances from 
time to time against blatant (s/c) infringements of religious 
or civil liberty, because what is the worth of friendships if 
they have no place for candor?” Since November 1oth 
the whole civilized world has made remonstrances. Diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and Germany are 
estranged and may be broken. 

For this reason the President’s political subordinates have 
stopped arguing that his appeals for peace were influential 
in preventing Europe from plunging into war. Given the 
results of Munich, who would wish to derive credit for 
having helped to bring it about? Practically nothing is 
known of the influences, if any, which, during the summer, 
the United States attempted to exert. President Roosevelt’s 
address at Kingston, Canada, extended the Monroe Doctrine 
to the Dominion north of the United States. Ambassador 
Bullitt made a speech which expressed sympathy for the 
democracies. But we know nothing of what foreign diplo- 
mats in Washington were saying to their governments. It 
must have been that there was no American sympathy for 
Hitler; that the United States saw no reason why the 
Sudetens could not have everything to which they were 
entitled without a disturbance of the frontier, and that, if war 
actually came, efforts to keep the United States out would 
probably be futile. Shortly before the Nuremberg speech, 
President Roosevelt, at a press conference, expressed some 
such feelings. There were repercussions from isolationist 
quarters, and so the President felt compelled to explain that 
he had not attempted to indicate any change in the traditional 
American policy of aloofness. That, of course, was worse 
than if he had said nothing at all. In diplomacy it is better 
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to remain stationary rather than to take a step forward and 
then to retreat. Appealing to Hitler, President Roosevelt 
said: “Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful 
manner, I am convinced that hundreds of millions throughout 
the world would recognize your action as an outstanding 
historic service to humanity.” He would not say this now. 

Nevertheless, the United States maintains its faith in 
democracy. It hopes that when the test comes, American 
democracy will not be found wanting. It will have one 
advantage over European democracies. Because of its size 
and strength, because the Monroe Doctrine is the common 
policy of the Western World, the United States can determine 
its course without waiting for prior approval from its sister 
democracies. Pan-Germanism now dominates the European 
continent and will influence its way of life. The United 
States prays that Pan-Americanism can preserve a different 
way of life in the Western Hemisphere. 
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THE NEED FOR THE CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE BILL 


A FACTUAL STUDY 
By S. K. Rucx 


HE headlines in the popular Press on the new 

Criminal Justice Bill were not such as to commend 

it to the ordinary taxpayer, who read that penal 

servitude and hard labour were to be abolished, 
flogging done away with, young men under twenty-one 
exempted from imprisonment and things generally apparently 
made rather pleasanter for the criminal'. If he troubled to 
explore what were to be the effects of the Bill on the pockets 
of himself and his fellow taxpayers, he found the estimated 
cost to be something like a million pounds in the first year, 
and about a quarter of a million annually afterwards. And 
he probably reflected that, while he was not anxious to see 
the social services curtailed as a result of rearmament, there 
were other categories of the population he would like to see 
getting the benefit of his million pounds sooner than the 
criminals, whom he regarded as being somewhere near the 
bottom of his subscription list. 

On the other hand, a really thoughtful taxpayer may have 
considered that crime is very expensive to the community, 
and that if crime is increasing, if present penal methods are 
failing to stem the increase, and if the proposals in the Bill 
offer a hope of remedying that failure, his million pounds 
would be well spent. 

Is crime increasing? Are existing penal sanctions 
ineffective ? Does the Bill offer prospects of an improvement ? 

1 Throughout this article, ‘crimes ”’ means “‘ indictable offences”; “* crime,”” the 
commission of indictable offences; and “‘ criminals,” persons committing indictebk 


offences. Moreover, since male criminals outnumber females by sever to one, 
generalisations based on criminal statistics of persons in effect relate to males only 
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Although the Home Office issues annually a 200-page 
volume packed with statistical information about crime, it is 
by no means easy to answer the question whether crime is 
increasing. It is within every individual’s experience that a 
very large number of crimes cannot be recorded because they 
are not brought to official notice. The greater the confidence 
in the efficacy of the police and the administration of justice, 
the greater the probability the crime will be recorded, so that 
the apparent increase may be purely statistical. This tendency, 
however, mainly affects the less serious offences, since serious 
offences are likely to be notified at al] times. 

The following figures show the number of crimes known 
to the police per million of the population in quinquennial 
averages from 1900 to 1929 and annually since. 

CRIMES KNOWN TO THE POLICE. 








Crin aca 
Quingsenais! Total Million ‘of _— oa =e 

Periods Crimes Population 
1900-4 .. 84,247 .. 2,557 | 1930 .. 147,031 .. 3,694 
1905-5 .. 99,141 .. 2,857 193I .. 159,278 .. 3,983 
1910-4 .. 97,924 .. 2,696 | 1932 .. 208,175 .. 5,178 
1915-9 .. 84,616 .. 2,510 | 1933 .. 227,285 .. 5,633 
1920-5 .. 106,837 .. 2,800 {| 1934 .. 233,359 -- 5,767 
1925-9 .. 127,640 .. 3,249 1935 .. 234,372 -- §,766 
1930-4 -. 194,765 .. 4,845 | 1936 .. 248,803 .. 6,092 

| 1937 .. 266,265 .. 6,489 





Even in face of what has been said above, the recent 
increase appears alarming, and the jump between 1931 and 
1933 is especially noticeable. There is a strong inducement 
to regard this as being due to the slump, since unemployment 
reached its maximum in the year 1932. Im fact, however, the 
explanation is quite different. The following paragraphs 
appeared in the Report of the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis for 1932. 

“In every police station there has been in existence for 
many years what was known as a “ Suspected Stolen Book.” 
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Into this book were entered reports of cases in which property 
had disappeared in circumstances which suggested that it 
might have been stolen. 

Although the circumstances might point fairly clearly to 
theft, such cases would frequently not figure in any return as 
crimes, unless subsequent evidence or the conviction of a 
person by a court removed any further possibility of doubt. 

Under this system much discretion was left to local 
officers to decide in individual instances as between crimes 
and suspected crimes, and the natural inclination not to ascribe 
to the district for which they were responsible more crime 
than undoubtedly existed, produced a general tendency to 
decide in favour of suspected crime wherever possible. 

This tendency, spread over a large number of stations, 
reproduced itself in a magnified form in the centralised 
statistics based on station returns, and it became evident that 
an erroneous picture of the actual state of affairs in the 
Metropolitan Area was being presented to the public. 

The Suspected Stolen Book has, therefore, been abolished 
and . . . all cases reported have to be dealt with . . . either 
as crimes or . . . as “ property lost.” 

The result of this change was that the returns of indictable 
offences in the Metropolitan Police District rose from 26,192 
in 1931 to 82,846 in 1933—about 5 per cent of the increase 
being real and the other 300 odd per cent statistical. 

The figure for 1936 was 81,993. Thus at least 50,000 of 
the 90,000 increase since 1931 in the number of crimes known 
to the police is due to a statistical change in London. 

In other words, the change in the figures is the result more 
of an increase of honesty in the police, than an increase of 
dishonesty in the rest of the population. 

It is evident that the returns of “‘ Crimes Known ” are not 
a reliable index of the movement of crime, because, while the 
total number of crimes can never be recorded, various 
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influences have been at work in recent years, tending to 
secure the record of a progtessively increasing number. 

An alternative index of the movement of crime is the 
number of persons brought before the Courts. The 
limitations here are obvious. If in the incessant warfare 
between criminal and police, the police for any reason lose 
ground (for example, by reason of the diversion of a sub- 
stantial portion of their forces to deal with other duties), 
crime may increase without any increase in the number of 
persons charged. Similarly, an increase in the number of 
persons charged may indicate not an increase in crime but 
an increase in police efficiency. 

For purposes of comparison with the figures of “ Crimes 
Known ” the relative figures of persons tried are given below. 
It is worth remembering that persons tried frequently admit 
to a series of offences. 


PERSONS TRIED FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES. 





Persons Tried Persons Tried 

Quinquennial Persons __ per Million Persons rt Million 

Periods Tried of Population Year Tried of Population 
1900-4 .. 56,911 .. 1,727 1930 .. 64,046 .. 1,609 
1905-9 .. 63,438 .. 1,828 1931 .. 66,984 .. 1,675 
1910-4 .. 63,613 .. 1,751 1932 .. 72,513 .. 1,804 
1915-9 .. §7,814 .. 1,715 1933 .. 70,465 .. 1,746 
1920-4 .. 58,857 .. 1,$42 1934 .. 72,938 .. 1,802 
1925-9 .. 64,001 .. 1,629 1935 .. 76,902 .. 1,892 
1930-4 .. 69,389 .. 1,726 1936 .. 79,525 ++ 1,947 
1937__-- 83,997 -- 2,047 








The two tables taken together suggest that, with the 
growth of population and various statistical considerations 
taken into account, there has been a definite increase in crime, 
as compated with the early part of the century, but that such 
increase has only become really noteworthy in the past few 
years. 

Among specific classes of crime it is certain that crimes 
of violence have not increased since the beginning of the 
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century, and that sexual crimes have increased. Any figures 
produced in support of these arbitrary statements might be 
misleading, because thirty years ago many crimes which can 
now be dealt with by Courts of Summary Jurisdiction then 
had to be tried at Assizes or Quarter Sessions. As a result, 
the less serious examples of crimes which to-day would be 
dealt with as indictable offences (e.g. wounding, indecent 
assault) were then reduced to non-indictable offences (e.g. 
common assault) in order to save congestion in the Higher 
Courts. Hence slight statistical increases in these crimes do 
not represent real increases. 

Crimes against the person, however, whether of violence 
or sexual, represent only some 4 per cent of all crimes 
committed. Of the crimes against property there has been 
a decrease in burglary—which is a comparatively skilled 
crime—and an increase in house and shop-breaking—which 
are the sort of crimes any amateur can commit. 


CRIMES KNOWN. PERSONS TRIED. 


~ 1900-4 1925-9 1936 1900-4 1925-9 1936 
; a eta ——- sa Mt AER 
} 
| 








Burglary... we we ge 1,260 1,247 539 361 3$9 
House and shopbreaking 6,808 17,146 30,450 | 1,667 4,461 8,044 

As to larcencies (generally still more elementary crimes) 
which constitute 71 per cent of all crimes committed, and 
for which are tried 72 per cent of all persons appearing before 
the Courts, it is impossible to say with certainty whether 
there has been an increase, although all the indications suggest 
that there has. But in four-fifths of all the larcencies com- 
mitted, the value of the property taken is less than five pounds. 

What seems to emerge is that it is not the skilled pro- 
fessional criminal who is on the increase, but the petty thief. 

When the age distribution of offenders is examined, the 
reason for this is apparent. It is among the young that the 
rise in numbers has been taking place. 
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Another set of figures has to be taken for this analysis— 
that of Persons found Guilty. For certain technical reasons 
these figures are available for only one year (1907) before 
1929, but they have been published every year since. The 
change that has taken place is most strikingly brought out by 
the fact that while in 1907 persons under 21 represented less 
than a third of all persons found guilty, to-day they constitute 
almost exactly one half, the figures being 16,520 out of 
50,271 and 39,493 out of 77,529. Put in another way, the 
number of persons found guilty under the age of 21 has 
increased by about 130 per cent in 30 years. Much of the 
increase has taken place quite recently, as indicated in the 
attached chart. 

Undoubtedly part of this increase is due to the institution 
of Juvenile Courts (by the Children Act of 1908), to the 
increasing use made of them, especially in recent years, and 
to the extension of their scope by the Children Act of 1933, 
to deal with cases up to the age of 17 instead of 16. Employer 
and parents and others who would have hesitated to bring 
a child before an ordinary police court are prepared to make 
use of the Juvenile Court. Moreover, before the Juvenile 
Courts existed, and even afterwards, it was not uncommon 
for the police to deal with young offenders at the police 
station as they thought fit. Some chief constables even held 
a kind of small court of their own. The Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Young Offenders (1927) com- 
mented unfavourably on this practice, and it has diminished 
under official disapproval. These changes have all meant that 
children who at one time: made no appearance in official 
statistics, now figure as guilty persons. 

With all allowances made, however, the conclusion is 
inescapable that there has been a serious increase in juvenile 
crime, and the position has now been reached that to-day 
one child out of every eighty throughout the country 
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PERSONS FOUND GUILTY OF 
INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


by age groups 
1907 1937 
Over 30 
62 
Over 30 ae" 
20,283 wath 
=40% 
21-30 
15,974 
=21% 
21-30 
13,468 16-21 
=27% 145590 
=19% 
16-21 
8,862 
= 18% Under 16 
24,903 
Under 16 =32% 
7,658 
=15% 





Total Total 
50,271 77,529 
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NUMBER OF MALES FOUND GUILTY OF 
INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


pet 100,000 of population in each of certain age groups 
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between the ages of 10 and 14 is found guilty of an indictable 
offence. 


I} 


Granted that there has been an increase of crime, more 
especially among juveniles, how far is it possible to attribute 
it to the ineffectiveness of existing penal sanctions ? 

Retribution apart, which concerns the moralist rather than 
the social administrator (except in so far as lynch law must 
be kept at bay) any penal sanction is effective in so far as it 
relieves society from the attentions of the criminal—either 
by eliminating him, by reforming him or by deterring him 
from a repetition of his offence and others from imitating him. 

Complete elimination can only be secured by death or 
exile, but a near approach to it can be effected by long term 
imprisonment. The Prevention of Crime Act (1908) provided 
that “if a person convicted on indictment of a crime and 
sentenced to penal servitude is an habitual criminal, the court, 
if of opinion that by reason of the offender’s criminal habits 
and mode of life it is expedient for the protection of the public 
that he should be kept in detention for a lengthened period 
of years, may order that upon the termination of penal 
servitude he undergo a period of preventive detention, not 
exceeding ten years or less than five years.” 

During 1937, 13 criminals were sentenced to preventive 
detention. During the same year 472 persons were sentenced 
to penal servitude who had previously served two or more 
sentences of penal servitude, 66 of them having already served 
upwards of four sentences. 

Clearly this particular sanction is ineffective, simply 
because it is not being used. The reason for this is that, in 
addition to the restrictions imposed by the Act itself, the view 
taken by the Courts as to what constitutes habitual criminality 
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has been so narrow that it has been found possible to secure 
a sentence of this type in only a minimum of cases. 

Penal servitude is also eliminative in origin, having been 
invented as a substitute for the hulks, which in turn were a 
substitute for transportation. Fourteen years’ penal servitude 
was an ordinary sentence when the system was first introduced. 
Three years, which is the minimum sentence, is also the 
median sentence to-day. There has, in fact, been a strongly 
marked tendency since the beginning of the century to inflict 
fewer and shorter sentences of imprisonment generally. This 
has necessarily meant that at any given moment there are more 
convicted criminals at large in society to-day than there were 
thirty years ago, a fact which the police emphasise when 
attention is drawn to the increasing disproportion between 
crimes known and persons brought to justice. 

The reduction in number and length of prison sentences 
must also have reduced to some extent their deterrent effect, 
especially as public opinion has brought about a very con- 
siderable alleviation of prison conditions. 

On the other hand, strenuous and devoted efforts have 
been made to secure and increase the reformative effects of 
imprisonment, especially upon young offenders, in conformity 
with the growing discredit attaching to Lombroso’s theory 
that crime is congenital, and the increasing tendency to 
attribute it to environmental causes. These efforts have, to 
some extent, been thwarted by the difficulties of providing 
inspiration in the excessively dispiriting surroundings of the 
old deterrent prison buildings. New buildings have of recent 
years been provided for the Borstal System, but the great 
majority of prisoners are housed in buildings erected when 
penal theory was at its grimmest and most oppressive. 

Some indication of the effectiveness of imprisonment in 
securing immunity from the attentions of the individual 
prisoner, is given by figures showing what proportion of 
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persons sentenced to any particular form of imprisonment 
are not again convicted within specified periods of time. It 
is, of course, impossible to affirm that anyone not convicted 
has not again offended, or to state whether such success as 
may be claimed is due to reformation or deterrence. 

Persons serving penal servitude sentences are divided into 
three classes: “stars” first offenders, ‘“‘ intermediates ” 
younger men serving their first term of penal servitude who 
have had previous convictions, and “ recidivists ” or habitual 
offenders. In an investigation made a few years ago it was 
found that at the end of five years after release, 5 per cent 
of “stars,” s0 per cent of “intermediates” and between 
80 per cent and 85 per cent of “ recidivists” had been 
reconvicted. 

At the end of December, 1937, 45 per cent of Borstal 
boys discharged in 1933 and 25 per cent of boys discharged 
from Home Office schools in the years 1931, 1932 and 1933 
had been reconvicted. No results of imprisonment in local 
prisons (except the Star prison at Wakefield) are available. 

The decrease in the numbers sentenced to imprisonment 
in the present century has been accompanied by a great 
increase in the numbers dealt with under the Probation of 
Offenders Act, with or without supervision. 

From the outset, preposterously high claims have been 
made for the success of this method of treatment. 

It is commonly asserted that 90 per cent of those placed 
on probation do not offend again, and even in the latest report 
of the Children’s Branch, just published, the figure given is 
88 per cent, though it is at least made clear here that this 
figure represents the proportion of cases it was not necessary 
to bring again before the Courts “at any rate within 12 or 18 
months of the making of the probation order.” The wording 
does not inspire confidence in the figures. To the best of the 
writer’s knowledge publicity has only once been given to 
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any set of carefully and honestly compiled statistics on this 
subject. That was in the 1928 report of the Children’s Branch, 
which gave the following percentages of Cardiff Probation 
cases who again appeared before the Courts within five years 
1919, 44.82; 1920, 57.78; 1921, 47.82; 1922, 54.66; 
1923, 41.78. The figures relate to a difficult district during 
a difficult period, but they are authentic, and even with these 
circumstances taken into consideration, they should have 
sufficed to shatter complacency, and to stir up a little more 
official curiosity as to the real results of the system. 

There is one other set of figures which throws some light 
on this question. In 1933, in connection with the chapter 
on Crime, the New Survey of London Life and Labour instigated 
a new statistical investigation by the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police. The records of all those found guilty 
of indictable offences for the first time in 1927 were examined, 
and their ages, offences and nature of the sentences and 
reconvictions within the next five years recorded. The value 
of this enquiry was officially recognised and the investigation 
was subsequently extended to the whole country the results 
being published in 1934 in Criminal Statistics for 1932. These 
showed the following percentages of reconvictions of males 
of all ages. 


(2) Those sentenced to imprisonment... .. 19.1 

(6) Those bound over (with or without 
supervision or dismissed) .. .. .. 25-2 

(¢) Those fined 1c: oe ae ee | es 


A further analysis by age groups gave the following 
results : 





(2) (0) (¢) 
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Category (4) was not subdivided to show any differences 
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there might be between the results of probation proper, 
involving supervision by a probation officer, and the mere 
binding over on recognisances. But in view of the Cardiff 
figures above, it is not to be assumed that supervised probation 
would necessarily show better results. Since it is understood 
this survey is to be carried out quinquennially, the result for 
the period 1932-1937 should therefore soon be to hand, and 
it is likely that the distinction between supervised and 
unsupervised probation will henceforward be kept. The 
results should be interesting. Whatever the 1932-1937 figures 
may show, the 1927-1932 figures are certainly disappointing 
as regards conditional liberty. Imprisonment is nearly always 
reserved for those regarded as the least hopeful cases, yet the 
effects were better than probation, etc., in the older age groups, 
and practically as good in the age group under 21. 

There is much to be said, and much has been said, in 
favour of reform as against deterrence in dealing with the 
criminal. A reformed offender will wish to be a useful and 
productive member of society : one merely deterred may be 
content to remain a parasite still, though a parasite of another 
kind. But the figures above suggest that deterrence fulfils a 
useful function among those who have committed crimes and 
certainly it plays a part in discouraging first essays in crime 
for fear of unpleasant consequences. 

The chart and diagram on pages 28 and 29 support 
the theory that existing penal sanctions, while they may be 
on the whole effective in reforming or deterring the individual 
who is directly subjected to their influence, are not deterrent 
enough to that class of offender, generally young, who has 
come to consider that every dog has one free bite. There are 
far more young offenders than there used to be ; that is, more 
youngsters are trying it on once. But since the number of 
older offenders has grown in nothing like the same proportion, 
it is reasonable to assume that the treatment meted out to the 
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young once caught has on the whole persuaded them not to 
continue in a criminal career as they grow up. The problem 
therefore is to provide reformative treatment of the young 
offender in a form likely to deter his would-be emulators. 


I 

Since it is to those under 21 that the majority of the 
increase in crime appears to be attributable, and for whom 
existing penal sanctions appear least adequate, it is to the 
provisions of the Criminal Justice Bill dealing with the young 
offender that the greatest interest attaches. 

In the first place, the Bill proposes the abolition of 
imprisonment of all persons under the age of 21 without 
cause shown, and foreshadows its complete abolition. It also 
proposes the abolition of corporal punishment for all persons 
over the age of 17, it having already been abolished for 
persons under that age. These provisions are clearly in the 
direction of a lessening of deterrence. In compensation, two 
new methods of treatment are proposed, viz.: Howard 
Houses and senior and junior compulsory attendance centres. 

Howard Houses are to be establishments where persons 
aged 16 to 21 are to serve sentences of “ residential control.” 
These sentences will be of six months, with six months’ 
supervision to follow, but release on licence may be granted 
after one month, in which case supervision will still continue 
to the end of twelve months from the date of sentence. If the 
licence is revoked, the licensee may be recalled for the 
unexpired period of his supervision, or six months, whichever 
is the greater. Persons under residential control will normally 
be permitted and assisted to engage in ordinary outside 
employment and will be required to contribute to their 
maintenance out of their wages. 

Compulsory attendance centres are to be non-residential 
establishments. The senior centres for those aged 17-21 are 
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to be provided by the Central Government, the junior centres 
for those aged 12-17 by the local authorities, but local 
authorities are not compelled to provide them, their powers 
being permissive only. At these centres offenders are to 
attend to receive appropriate occupation and instruction under 
supervision at such times as will not interfere with their school 
or other work, for an aggregate number of hours not 
exceeding sixty. 

Howard Houses seem admirably conceived to secure for 
a youthful offender, not considered in need of Borstal training, 
any of the benefits a short sentence of imprisonment might 
be expected to give, without the accompanying disadvantages. 
If the houses are competently managed, the loss of liberty 
they involve should still impose an effective deterrent, while 
satistying the modern demand for reformative effort. Their 
effectiveness will depend to a large extent on the willingness 
of the Courts to inflict sentences of residential control in 
substitution not only for sentences of imprisonment, but also 
for probation, binding over and fines. 

It is not possible to feel so optimistic about the compulsory 
attendance centres. Apparently the maximum restraint they 
will impose is what a keen youth would impose on himself 
by attending twice weekly at one session of evening classes, 
and any keen youth knows that attendance at one session 
only is of very little use to him. Their reformative value is 
thus likely to be nil, and it is questionable whether they will 
prove much of a deterrent. This is the more serious since the 
ages which just escape eligibility for Howard Houses are 
those in which crime has most rapidly increased and is now 
most prevalent. The latest statistics show the incidence of 
crime among the young in 1937. 

It will be seen that the proportion of offenders at the ages 
of 14 and 15, by which time boys and girls are normally wage 
earners, is greater than at all those subsequent ages from 16-20 
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Number of Persons Number of Persons 

Found Guilty per Found Guilty per 

100,000 of Popu- 100,000 of Popu- 

Age lation at the Age Age lation at the Age 4 

S is 4a 216 MM «ss (S068 
@ «ec os 475 Mew «+ Eee 
ae 714 ‘GS .. « tee 
GS . . Ce ae 827 
mM. «s« 22 a 808 
Sh +. ss eee 681 
ee $78 





at which offenders are eligible for Howard Houses. It 
therefore seems mistaken to leave these age groups without 
any sanction between compulsory attendance and admission 
to a Home Office school. 

Presumably the reason for not enlarging the Howard 
House age limits is that it is considered undesirable to mix 
“ young persons ” of 20 and “ children ” of 14. Persons of 
16 ate also “children,” however, and the proper solution 
seems to be to provide for age segregation within the houses, 
ot, preferably, to provide two groups of houses, for those 
14-17 and those 17-21, since in any case it will be desirable to 
keep the units small. 

There are a number of other sections of the Bill which 
concern the juvenile offender. It is proposed to give Courts 
of Summary Jurisdiction the power to commit to Borstal 
detention, presumably in order to increase the use of this 
method of treatment. There is much to be said for such 
increasing use, but less to be said for the competence of some 
of the lower Courts to assess suitable cases. The Bill also 
provides, however, that before proceeding to a Borstal 
sentence any Court shall consider the report of the Prison 
Commissioners regarding the offender’s physical and mental 
condition and general suitability for such sentence. The 
Commissioners have long made a practice of submitting to 
the Courts the result of expert lay and medical examinations 
(made during the period of prison remand), of each potential 
Borstal case, but the Senior Courts have not always seen fit 
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to concern themselves with them. Since prisons are no 
longer to be available for the remand of such cases in future, 
State remand centres are to be provided where these 
examinations will be made henceforth. 

A modification is also proposed of the law regarding 
detention in police cells under the age of 17, which at present 
permits continuous detention up to four days. This may 
mean that the offender will be made more anti-social than 
before by losing his job, and the sanction has not been 
popular, only 333 persons over and twelve persons under 17 
having been so treated in 1937. Henceforward the detention 
is to be for not more than four nights from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
with at least four clear days between each night of detention. 
In its revised form the provision may well form a useful 
deterrent in the more trivial cases and may be more widely 
used than the previous similar provision. 

There is little in the Bill of major importance regarding 
probation, but what there is is likely to assist to make it more 
effective. A clear distinction is to be made henceforth between 
probation under supervision on the one hand and binding 
over and dismissal under the Probation of Offenders’ Act on 
the other. Only probation under supervision is to be termed 
probation in future, which should assist in removing the 
impression that probation means a “let off.” Furthermore, 
each probation area is required to appoint a sufficient number 
of probation officers, and the recently instituted central scheme 
for the training of probation officers is given statutory 
recognition. Since the unadmitted failure of probation up to 
the present to achieve what was hoped of it is largely due to 
the fact that probation officers have in the past been over- 


worked and under qualified, it is to be hoped that these 
provisions will help to accomplish a real improvement. 


The provisions of the Bill in relation to persons over the 
age of 21 are in the main limited to implementing the recom- 
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mendations of the Departmental Committee on Persistent 
Offenders. Broadly speaking, this committee took the view 
first that it was desirable to keep confirmed criminals under 
lock and key for periods as long as public opinion was likely 
to stand; and second that where an offender other than a 
confirmed criminal (including persistent offenders aged 21-30) 
had committed a crime for which the law provided a severe 
sentence (i.e., penal servitude or 2 years’ imprisonment), the 
offender should be given a sentence in the nature of Borstal 
detention instead of being committed to penal servitude. The 
opinion of the committee was that penal servitude in its 
present form was not calculated to fit a man to take up normal 
life on discharge. 

Accordingly the Bill prescribes (a) “ Sentences of corrective 
training for a period of not less than two and not more than 
four yeats on persons between 21 and 30, whose records, 
characters and habits are such as to make such a sentence 
expedient for the training of the offenders ; (+) sentences of 
preventive detention for a term of not less than two and not 
more than four years on persons over the age of 30 if by 
reason of the person’s criminal antecedents and mode of life 
such a sentence is expedient for the protection of the public.” 

Furthermore, any person convicted of certain serious 
offences (including all felonies) who has already been thrice 
convicted of such an offence or of any offence for which he 
was previously sentenced to corrective training or preventive 
detention can be sentenced to preventive detention for a term 
not more than ten years. 

The phraseology of the Bill leaves the impression that 
long-sentence preventive detention is embodied somewhat 
as an afterthought, and that the 2-4 years sentence is to be 
regarded as the norm, which certainly was not the intention 
of the Departmental Committee. Moreover, the shorter 
detention may lead to administrative difficulties since public 
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opinion would hardly tolerate for short sentences of detention 
the amenities and material comforts which it would. quite 
freely extend to the long-sentence “ detainee” in exchange 
for prolonged freedom from his attentions. However, the 
long-term provision is there, and it is to be hoped it will be 
used, “ for the protection of the public.” 

As in the case of Borstal detention the Courts are required 
to consider representations from the Prison Commissioners 
before passing sentences of corrective training or preventive 
detention. “ Trainees” or “‘ detainees ” may be released on 
licence after serving three-quarters of their sentence and 
remain on licence until its expiration. A person released 
from training or detention may also be required to furnish 
an address for twelve months after release and may be 
prohibited during that period from holding a driving licence. 

To sum up, the Bill cuts away a good deal of dead wood. 
gives authority to much that is current unofficial practice of 
an enlightened and progressive Prison Commission and 
contains some innovations which should prove valuable if 
they are properly implemented; but it gives evidence in 
places of a rather sentimental optimism where unpleasant 
facts appear to call for drastic action. This is especially 
conspicuous in the absence of any effective provision for that 
age group 12-16 in which the marked and rapidly increasing 
incidence of crime constitutes a major problem. 

This article is limited solely to a consideration of the 
effectiveness of existing and proposed penal methods in 
combating the increase of crime. Such questions as whether 
the increase is mainly due to other causes, like unemployment, 
a general lack of discipline, a failure in religious teaching, 
smaller families leading to the spoiling of children, the decay 
of apprenticeship and the shortcomings of our educational 
and industrial system in regard to the adolescent, do not come 
within its scope. 
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PRIMITIVE DEMOCRACY IN 
SWITZERLAND 


By Str Ernest Simon 


OTSCHENTAL is a narrow and most lovely 

valley running east and west between two ranges 

of high snow mountains, impassable except to 

mountaineers. ‘Till the last generation, the only 
access was up a steep path from the Rhéne Valley. It is said 
that of old the whole of the imports for the thousand persons 
living in the valley were brought in on the back of one mule 
once a year! 

Recently a railway has been built to Goppenstein (4,000 
feet) at the west end of the valley, and a road has been made 
three miles eastwards along the valley. 

During the last thirty years tourists have begun to 
frequent Létschental, and a few small hotels have been built. 
Theit money has helped somewhat to raise the standard of 
living of the peasants, but has so far not seriously affected 
the traditional ways of life. 

The peasants have to contend with severe natural 
difficulties. For six months of the year the whole valley is 
under snow. During summer the weather is so dry that 
attificial irrigation is necessary for all the fields. There is 
very little level land, so that agriculture is carried on under 
great difficulties. But the most grievous harm is caused by 
avalanches. Bridges, dams, roads and fields are constantly 
damaged. There are so few spots which are not liable to 
avalanche that the villages have to be crowded closely 
together on the safe spots; so much so that only narrow 
spaces ate allowed between the houses and farm buildings. 
The paths are dirty and often soaked in manure. The whole 
arrangement is most insanitary. 

The residents belong to the Roman Catholic Church and 
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the Catholic Conservative Party. The priest boasts that 
every single one of the 400 voters in Létschental invariably 
votes for that party. 

Everybody shares these faiths, everybody regards them 
as the only basis of a good life. Every leader, whether 
priest or teacher or politician inculcates them continually 
and automatically. All the varied ceremonies, drama, singing, 
processions, and the constant wearing on Sundays and 
holidays of the ancient local costume, tend to maintain and 
strengthen the old customs, traditions and beliefs. Dis- 
turbing ideas seem to be effectively excluded: the radio is 
hardly known; only rarely is a cinema shown; nearly 
everybody reads the local Catholic Conservative paper. 
Those who leave the valley and return seem to accept the 
local customs as fully as those who have never left it. 

Economically, there seems to be no desire to change. 
Every peasant owns his own land, buildings and stock. 
There are no rich residents ; the priest and schoolmaster are 
no better off than the “rich” peasant; and he only owns 
half a dozen cattle. There is no unemployment, little serious 
poverty, no exploitation; the peasants not only know, but 
themselves determine, exactly how their taxes shall be spent. 

The peasants are poor, but live a varied and interesting 
and friendly life. They are proud of the beauties of their 
valley; proud of their independence. Every citizen is a 
self-respecting man living his life in security, his firm faith 
in his religion and in his political party untouched by modern 
doubts. “Nerves” are unknown; quarrels, of course, 
occur, but rarely last a fortnight. Progress is exceedingly 
slow. It is a conservative civilization and wishes to remain 
so. In spite of increasing tourist traffic, in spite of all the 
inventions of modern science, the valley is still almost as 
securely protected from disturbing thoughts as it was 500 
years ago. 
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PRIMITIVE DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND 


BLATTEN. 

The valley is divided into four communes, Blatten being 
the largest, situated at the top end of the valley. The 
population of Blatten is about 340, including 110 men of 
twenty years or over, all of whom are Swiss citizens and 
voters. 

The women play no public part in the valley. Their 
time is fully occupied looking after their houses and their 
children, helping on the land, spinning and weaving and 
making clothes both for themselves and the men. On 
holidays and on Sundays they still almost invariably wear 
the traditional costume, and the priest informed us that this 
would certainly not be changed so long as he was alive. 

When we were passing through the village, just after 
Mass on a Sunday morning, we found most of the male 
population listening to a visiting band; there was not one 
single woman. When we asked the reason, we were told, 
with an air of surprise at our question, that “ naturally ” 
every woman wanted not to amuse herself but to go home 
and cook the Sunday dinner. 

The houses nearly all consist of two living-rooms, a 
kitchen and an attic. Each peasant has also a simple house 
on the grazing alp and various farm buildings, cow-sheds, 
hay-barns, food-stores, scattered about in the village, on the 
fields and in the alps. The amount of good land owned by 
each peasant varies from about one to four acres, and is said 
to be split up on the average into no less than 71 small 
plots! The peasants own, on the average, two-and-a-half 
cows, five sheep, two goats and half a pig. The great bulk 
of the land is under grass for hay or pasture, but in the tiny 
arable plots they grow their own potatoes and a good deal 
of rye. 

The only way in which the peasants get money is by the 
sale of a cow or calf and a certain amount of butter; these 
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sales have to pay for the whole of the imports into the valley. 

The standard of living is, of course, exceedingly low, 
but it is a good deal better than it was thirty years ago. No 
fruit grows in the valley; last year there was considerable 
import of apples. Coffee is also now widely drunk, as 
against buttermilk, which was almost universally drunk 
thirty years ago. Practically nothing is spent on alcohol, 
because they have not the necessary money. 

The only people who have salaries in the village are the 
postmaster, the priest (who gets 3,000 frs. a year and 60 kilos 
of butter), the teacher (who gets 2,000 frs. for six months’ 
work and usually works on the land in the summer). There 
are three or four who live by trading, shopkeepers and inn- 
keeper (dependent on tourists); nine of the peasants are 
guides, and about seven own mules and live by transport. 


DEMOCRACY. 

The commune is governed by the Communal Assembly, 
which consists of all the male citizens of twenty and over, 
of whom there are 110. The assembly elects an executive 
of five persons, including a President and a Vice-President, 
for periods of four years. The executive is responsible for 
all routine administration and calls the assembly together 
whenever it considers it necessary. The assembly usually 
meets after Mass at eleven o’clock on Sunday mornings. 
All matters involving an expenditure of over 1,000 frs. must 
be submitted to the assembly; in practice, everything of 
any importance is put before them, so that every voter in 
the village has an opportunity of hearing about and helping 
to take a decision on all matters of any importance. 

The executive nominates a considerable number of 
committees, each consisting normally of a president and two 
other members. The principal work carried out by the 
executive and the committees consists of finance, justice, fire 
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prevention, poor relief, public works, health and education. 
Much of the work is interesting, but there is no space to 
describe it here, except to mention one point. 

The biggest problem at present before the commune is 
the question of extending the existing road by about three 
miles from the lower part of the valley up to Blatten. 

The Canton and the Bund have now offered each to pay 
grants of 45 per cent to extend the road to Blatten. There 
has been an interesting controversy in the matter. In the 
first place, the lower villages, who already have the road, 
are now by no means anxious to pay their share towards 
extending the road up the valley. They think this will take 
the tourist traffic past them and actually damage them. 
There is further opposition from the seven Blatten residents 
who make their living by mule transport and who would be 
ruined if motor-cars were allowed up to Blatten. On the 
other hand, the average resident of Blatten expects benefits 
owing to the reduced cost of transport, and the hotel-keepers 
in Blatten would naturally benefit most of all. 

Blatten has, therefore, its “pressure groups,” the rich 
hotel-keepers wanting the road, the muleteers opposing it. 
But the motives of each group are perfectly well known to 
every voter; the hotel-keepers would never think of using 
their money power, nor, in fact, would they be able to do 
so, Owing to the honesty of the people and the fact that 
such transactions could hardly be kept secret; so that the 
different interests are freely open to work for their own 
aims. There is no danger in Létschental of the serious 
distortion of public opinion which is often done by rich 
pressute groups in large democracies like England or 
America. 

Kducation is given in two schools, each consisting of a 
single room; 25 boys under a master in one, and 25 girls 
under a mistress in the other. 
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The school year consists of six months’ continuous work 
during the winter and six months’ holiday. It is an eight- 
year course from the age of seven to fifteen, followed by a 
compulsory continuation course of 120 hours a year for 
four years. This includes twenty hours of religion given by 
the priest; of the rest, given by the teacher, history, law 
and citizenship are major subjects. 

The one teacher is thus responsible for teaching the 
children for twelve years. Each year he has about three 
new boys who stay with him from the age of about seven 
to nineteen. The priest told us that this system, which, of 
course, prevails only in remote rural areas, gave excellent 
results. The six months’ work with the family, on the land 
and in the house, during the summer, gives them practical 
experience, teaches them responsibility and is admirable from 
the health point of view. The six months’ steady intellectual 
work during the winter prepares them for examinations so 
well that they can hold their own with the children from 
the towns. This must, of course, depend on the quality of 
the teacher. The teacher of Blatten, who has for the last 
ten years been President of the commune, is a man of high 
quality, and no doubt capable of carrying this very heavy 
responsibility effectively. When I asked him how many of 
the citizens of Blatten would be able to keep the somewhat 
elaborate accounts of the commune in order, he said that in 
his opinion the majority could certainly reach this pretty high 
standard successfully. 


“BuRGER” AssEMBLY (BURGERGEMEINDE). 

Nearly all the forest land in the commune, as well as a 
little grazing land, belongs to the so-called “ Burger” 
Assembly. Membership has to be gained by inheritance or 
by purchase. All the sons of a Burger are automatically 
qualified. Membership gives rights to timber, mainly for 
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purposes of firewood, and involves duties to maintain the 
forests and other land. Every year, on Whit-Sunday, the 
Burgers meet together for a feast and merry-making ; also 
they meet occasionally as a body to decide what is to be done 
about the forests. Every year the members spend about 
two days in large groups clearing the forest, cutting and 
carrying the hay—without remuneration. 

The routine administration, which is not heavy, is carried 
out by a President and two other elected members ; it is 
interesting to note that the present President is only thirty- 
two years of age. He is a guide, a captain in the Swiss 
Army and an inn-keeper. He is a man of considerable 
qualities ; for instance, he is perturbed that the forests have 
been going backward in recent years and is trying hard to 
develop a scheme of afforestation. 

The Canton is offering a 50 per cent grant towards an 
afforestation scheme. But the poverty of the citizens is such 
that they can only provide their share by unpaid labour, on 
which there will, of course, be no return for twenty years. 
Yet he hopes to get the scheme through. This indicates a 
fine public spirit. I wonder what the citizens of Manchester 
would say if they were asked to give two days a year 
of free labour towards the afforestation of their water 
works ? 


THE GRAZING Co-OPERATIVE. 

The various grazing alps on the hillside have from time 
immemorial been owned co-operatively by a number of 
peasants; every peasant belongs to one of these groups. 
The co-operative as a whole has grazing land for a certain 
number of cattle. Each individual peasant may have the 
tight to graze anything from one-quarter of a cow up to, 
say, five cows. Each peasant has part or the whole of a 
simple house and cow-shed. The agricultural operations are 
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rather complicated; but, broadly speaking, the cows are 
grazed for about two months in the summer and sometimes 
also in the autumn. During the summer the cows are milked 
and looked after generally by the women ; often the women 
and children spend two pleasant months of what is practically 
a summer holiday on the alp. 

The management of the alp is in the hands of the whole 
of the peasant owners, who meet early in June to discuss 
arrangements for the year and spend generally about two 
days as a group clearing up the winter damage and preparing 
the alp for its year’s work—each peasant, rich or poor, 
spends the same amount of time in this common work ; 
again without remuneration. 


RELATIONS WITH THE CANTON. 

The Canton plays a considerable part in the life of the 
commune by way of supervision and subsidy. It pays three- 
quarters of the salaries of the teachers and inspects the 
education. It has a professional forester to advise the commune 
and strictly controls all cutting down of trees. It is prepared 
to subsidize a proper scheme of afforestation. The Canton 
and the Bund are offering a large subsidy for the new road, 
and the Canton occasionally offers grants for rebuilding after 
disasters due to avalanche. There are other small subsidies, 
as, for instance, one towards the expenses of a midwife. But, 
on the whole, it can fairly be said that as regards local self- 
government the bulk of the responsibility falls on the 
commune itself. 

Cantonal or national politics play only a small part in 
the life of the commune. The members are such unanimous 
and wholehearted supporters of the Catholic Conservative 
Party that serious discussion of the larger aspects of politics 
seems to be rare, though on occasions there may be a good 
deal of discussion on some important referendum. 
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PRIMITIVE DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND 


THe EpUCATION OF THE CITIZEN. 

Let us consider how far the education and experience of 
the citizen of Blatten enable him to judge wisely of measures 
and of men ; for this is probably the best test of the efficient 
working of a democracy. 

Practically every peasant is a member of three bodies : 

The Communal Assembly. 
The “Burger” Assembly. 
A Grazing Co-operative. 

The Communal Assembly is the governing body of the 
commune; all matters of any importance come before it. 
As a member, the peasant not only knows everything that 
is being done, how almost every franc raised by the taxes is 
being spent, but personally helps to take every decision. 

The “Burger” Assembly and the various Grazing 
Co-operatives between them control the whole of the public 
forests and grazing lands. Each peasant takes part in their 
various meetings and decisions; and each peasant has to 
put in three or four days’ free work in the year repairing the 
damage of the winter and doing the many jobs which are 
necessary to put the land into good working order. 

Every peasant therefore spends a considerable amount of 
time on the ordinary business of democracy: discussing and 
making decisions on public affairs. Meetings of the whole 
of the citizens are held perhaps on twenty Sundays each 
year to vote on national or cantonal affairs, or to deal with 
the affairs of the commune. The attendance varies from 50 
to go per cent according to the importance of the agenda. 
In this way every citizen acquires the habits of discussion 
and persuasion, of reaching agreement, of the good-humoured 
acceptance of the decision of the majority, which is so 
fundamental to the effective working of democracy. 

Further, every citizen spends several days in the year 
actually doing work with his own hands for the public 
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benefit. If that work is done less strenuously than the work 
on his own plot, if there is something of a holiday atmosphere 
in this public co-operative work, that is no bad thing. The 
work is done and done voluntarily by the whole of the 
peasants, equally by the rich and the poor, without any pay. 

But apart from all this experience of public work in 
which every inhabitant plays his part, those who have any 
capacity for public leadership do far more; for almost the 
whole administration of the affairs of the commune is done 
voluntarily by unpaid leaders. There are about forty 
administrative posts, divided at any one time between about 
twenty-five citizens. They administer the finances, including 
the preparation of the budget and of the annual accounts, 
the assessing and collection of the taxes, the police, fire 
brigade, education, health, relief of poverty, control of roads, 
paths and bridges, irrigation, hydro-electric plant, and many 
other things; in fact, the whole of the complex work 
necessary for carrying on even so small and simple a com- 
munity as Blatten. 

Occasionally, where the work takes a man away from his 
own job for half a day or more, he is paid at the fixed rate 
of 50 centimes per hour. Last year the amount so paid 
amounted to a total of 160 frs.; surely the cheapest adminis- 
tration in the world ! 

The President is the school teacher; he was elected at 
the surprisingly young age of twenty-four, and is now 
serving his third four-year term of office. He lives in the 
same type of house as the peasants; he is in the closest 
possible touch with them. Educated in the local school, he 
went for three years to the Cantonal Teachers’ Training 
College. He has general control of the administration ; he 
himself keeps the main accounts, which are somewhat 
complicated, and in the most perfect order. We had long 
discussions with him, and were much impressed by his 
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public spirit, his common sense, and his ability. He would 
certainly be an outstanding member of the Manchester City 
Council. 

None of the other four members of the executive is over 
forty years of age; it has in recent years been the custom 
in Blatten to elect young men to office, which they usually 
hold for two periods, or eight years. Generally they then 
retire, having done their share, and remain as ordinary but 
experienced members of the communal assembly. Not less 
than half the citizens have passed through the executive and 
have therefore held responsible office. 

The assembly must be one of the best-informed and most 
responsible electorates in the world. A potential leader is 
tried out in some small job ; his work is critically watched ; 
if well done, he is gradually promoted. There is no hope 
for the tub-thumper. A candidate is judged, not by oratory, 
but by his personal character and practical work. 

On the other hand, it seems to be the invariable rule 
that those who are capable of leadership are willing to give 
the necessary time and thought to the work at least for a 
period of years. It would seem that the problem of selecting 
the best leaders in a democracy is solved so far as Blatten is 
concerned. 

There can be no doubt whatever that democracy works 
well in Blatten. The whole civilization is stable ; people do 
not move, ideas do not change. The people know one 
another intimately ; the problems are simple. Blatten offers 
a unique example of a small, stable and simple community, 
caftying on its affairs by the most completely democratic 
methods. Under these conditions, the voters of Blatten do 
undoubtedly judge wisely of men and measures, in a way 
which is utterly impossible in a modern industrial city of 
one million inhabitants. 

Blatten is an example of Swiss democracy at its simplest. 
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In other communes there are divisions of race and religion, 
but even in these cases a surprising degree of tolerance and 
friendly co-operation seems to exist. For instance, I visited 
a village called Murg on the day of a Catholic holiday. The 
Protestant President of the commune told me that the 
Protestants were also celebrating the holiday; it was a 
friendly rule in their commune that the members of each 
religion joined the others in all their celebrations! In some 
cantons, Catholics and Protestants go so far in mutual 
friendliness as to share the same church. 

Many people hold that the English village was in the past 
the foundation of British democracy. To quote A. L. Smith: 
“Nowhere was the village community so real and so 
enduring a thing as it was in England for at least twelve 
centuries of its history. In every parish men met almost 
daily in humble but very real self-government, to be judged 
by their fellows or fined by them, or punished as bad 
characters, to settle the ploughing times and harvest times, 
the fallowing and the grassing rules for the whole village. 
To these twelve centuries of discipline we owe the peculiar 
English capacity for self-government, the enormous English 
development of the voluntary principle in all manner of 
institutions and the aptitude for colonization. Our politics, 
our commercial enterprise, our Colonial Empire, are all due 
to the spirit of co-operation, the spirit of fair play, and give 
and take, the habit of working to a common purpose which 
tempered the hard and grim individuality of the national 
character.” 

The difference between the English village and Blatten 
is that the former was always subject to a lord; the latter 
has no lord whatever. The village members own the whole 
of the land; their democracy is complete, and should be an 
even better foundation for a national democracy than the 
English village can ever have been. 
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Every thoughtful person I met in Switzerland agreed 
that the commune was the very basis of Swiss democracy. 
The experience gained in these small councils has made the 
Swiss masters of the art of living peacefully together: as 
Lord Bryce puts it, one can rely on “the good sense and 
good temper of the Swiss people as a whole.” The smooth 
and effective working of the referendum in Switzerland is in 
striking contrast with the farce of the town’s meeting in 
England. Swiss citizens are so well educated that there is 
an effective public opinion, which almost invariably overrides 
interested groups. In the English city no such effective 
general opinion can be relied on. 

The Swiss have two great democratizing forces in the 
schools and the military service system. With insignificant 
exceptions, all go to the same schools on terms of absolute 
social equality, and military service is universally compulsory 
on rich and poor, who are treated exactly alike. One striking 
proof of the responsibility of the whole of the citizens of 
Switzerland is that every man at the age of twenty is given 
a rifle, which he keeps for the rest of his life in his own 
house. Never has possession of a military rifle been abused 
in Swiss history. What would any dictator think of a 
suggestion that all his citizens without exception should have 
their own rifles ? 

To quote Salvador de Madariaga: “In the midst of a 
Europe in which the conflicting characters and ambitions of 
Germans, French and Italians are a constant source of 
irritation and war-mongery, Switzerland has become a haven 
of peace composed precisely of Germans, Frenchmen and 
Italians who have decided to build up a commonwealth 
across their differences, as if to show the world that it can 
be done and how. Switzerland is the prototype of our 
Western civilization and the masterpiece thereof.” 

The fact that the striking success of Swiss democracy 
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depends so much on local self-government cannot fail to 
make one anxious about the state of affairs in England. Our 
village democracies may have been wonderful for a thousand 
years; to-day they are unsatisfactory, and the cities are 
worse; nor is it easy to find a remedy. The scale, pace 
and complexity of affairs in an English city are as different 
as anything that can be imagined from the quiet stability of 
Blatten. The weakening of responsible local government in 
England may be one of the greatest dangers to our 
democracy. Can we revive it? Even though we can hardly 
expect to make any close copy of Swiss methods, surely 
their outstanding success makes it worth while to study 
what they are doing far more closely than we have done 
hitherto. 
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NAZI ECONOMICS 
HOW DO THEY MANAGE IT ? 


By G. D. H. Coie 


before there is time for these words to appear in print ; 

for the Nazis are always working out new expedients, 

and the situation of Germany has been radically altered 
by the Munich “ settlement.” Nevertheless, it seems worth 
while to consider the working of the Nazi economy during 
the period of intense activity leading up to the crisis of 
September, 1938. Broadly, the question which I am trying 
to answer is this: How have the Nazis managed so 
thoroughly to defy, to all appearance, the alleged laws of 
economics and to procure results which go some way towards 
justifying Hitler’s sneering reference to his willingness to 
leave the “democratic countries” to glory in their own 
triumphs of unemployment. 

It has been a fashion, especially among Socialists, to 
assert that Fascism is merely capitalism in its final phase, and 
therewith to imply that there is no essential difference 
between the Nazi economic system and other forms of 
capitalist industrialism. Capitalism, it has been said, is 
inherently unstable, and grows more unstable from each 
crisis to the next; and it is suggested that Fascism as the 
“final form of capitalism” must be even less stable than 
capitalism in its earlier forms. Accordingly, there have been 
many prophecies of impending breakdown. 

I hold that this view, though it contains, of course, some 
elements of truth, is profoundly erroneous and leads to 
dangerously false practical deductions. During the past two 
years, so far from the German economic system having come 
to be more seriously threatened with early collapse, it has, 
on the contrary, become economically less unstable. There is 
no reason—from the narrowly economic point of view—why 
the Nazi system should not continue on its present lines for 
a considerable time to come. Political causes of instability 
there are—above all, the increasing drive of the régime 


I: one sense what I am about to write may be out of date 
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towards actual war. But apart from actual war the German 
economic system is not less but more stable than the systems 
of the non-totalitarian capitalist countries. 

For, to begin with, in Germany there is no longer a 
“Trade Cycle,” or anything at all resembling one. Pro- 
duction is maintained at the highest level consistent with 
the available supply of national resources, irrespective not 
only of what is happening in the rest of the world, but also 
of any fluctuations in the profit-expectations of the German 
capitalists. Or, rather, the only limitation on maximum 
production arises out of the deliberate preference of the 
Nazi régime for producing certain things rather than others 
which would from the standpoint of welfare have a higher 
economic value—i.e. guns rather than butter, and home- 

roduced substitute materials rather than goods exchangeable 
. way of export for imported materials of superior quality. 

Obviously the gain from continuous full use of the 
available productive resources is very great. It is, indeed, 
two-fold. It serves to offset, and in periods when economic 
activity is declining in the rest of the world, more than to 
offset, the losses due to the autarkic policy of producing at 
home inferior substitutes for goods which were previously 
imported. And it also practically eliminates from the minds 
of workers and capitalists alike that peculiar form of insecurity 
which is characteristic of normal capitalist production. The 
worker, unless he be a Jew, or some other sort of pariah, 
need not fear unemployment, though he must fear war, and 
is compelled to face loss of liberty, very low wages, and 
actual shortage of goods ; and the capitalist, though he may 
to a great extent lose his chance of making windfall profits, 
is practically assured that he will not incur actual loss. In 
effect, the maintenance of economic activity at a continuously 
high level makes the Nazi system, in comparison with the 
British or the American, almost riskless. The standard of 
living is very low; but apart from political uncertainties, 
which are of course very important indeed, and the complete 
loss of economic and social freedom, it is sure. For the 
capitalist, the net profits which he is free to spend at his own 
discretion may be small in comparison with the gains possible 
in ordinary capitalist countries; but some sort of profit is 
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practically assured because there is a certain market at a price 
fixed under State control for almost every type of output that 
German industry or agriculture is allowed to produce. In 
effect, the State determines the permitted level of profit ; 
and the capitalist who carries out the State’s orders can be 
pretty sure of getting some sort of return. 

How is this secured? Socialists have habitually argued 
that economic insecurity is inherent in the capitalist system 
because of the working of the profit motive. Capitalist 
expectations of profit are bound to vary, and therewith the 
will to invest, to produce, and to employ is bound to vary 
also. When capitalists, or a number of them, lose “ con- 
fidence,” the contagion is bound to spread to the entire 
economic system; and it has been argued that there is no 
way of escape from this inherent instability save by abolishing 
_ capitalism. But in Germany, although capitalism has by no 
means been abolished, what is to be produced is determined 
no longer by the individual capitalist’s expectation of profit, 
but by the decision of the all-powerful State. The State itself 
so atfanges matters that the individual capitalists secure, as 
a return for producing what they are told to produce, what 
the State deems a sufficient profit. But this answer fails fully 
to explain the position. In Germany to-day the State itself 
is the “‘ consumer ” of a remarkably high proportion of the 
total output, in the form of armaments and other types of 
public works. The State is also the direct employer—in the 
armed forces, the expanding Civil Service and the countless 
auxiliary agencies of the régime—of a remarkably high 
proportion of the total working population. Moreover, the 
State is in complete control of international economic 
relations. It rigidly controls the means of payment abroad, 
and all forms of foreign exchange; and it also controls all 
imports and exports—imports by direct rationing, and 
—- because German export trade is dependent on 
subsidies which only the State can authorise. The control 
of foreign exchange is thoroughly effective against any large- 
scale flight of capital and has used as an instrument for 
confiscating most of the foreign capital lent to Germany ; 
and the special measures adopted for taxing and, over and 
above the nominal rates of taxation, largely confiscating, 
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fortunes belonging to Jewish and other émigrés have caused 
huge blocks Ms privately-owned capital to be transferred to 
State ownership. Foreign investment being banned, the 
German investor is confined to the home capital market ; 
and this market is completely dominated by the State. Nor 
must we omit to notice that the control of imports, together 
with other measures, is used to establish an effective check 
on the consumption of the German people. 

Then, again, the State is in complete control of wage-rates, 
and in almost complete control of the selling-prices of goods 
at every stage of production and distribution. Besides fixing 
wages, it drastically regulates the supply of labour, free 
movement and choice of occupation as well as the right of 
collective bargaining having been taken away from the 
German working class. In conjunction with the control of 
interest rates through the banking system, the control of 
wages and of the labour supply confers on the State 
practically complete power to determine the costs of pro- 
duction; and this, in conjunction with the control over 
selling-prices and a highly-flexible system of discriminatory 
taxation, confers control over the level of business profits. 
Thus, the German capitalist makes what profit the State lets 
him make ; and in effect the State guarantees to each capitalist 
what it considers his appropriate share in the total profit 
which the system can afford. 

The Nazi capitalist, however, is not free, like the capitalist 
of Great Britain or America, to dispose of his profits as he 
pleases. The dividends which companies may distribute to 
their shareholders are strictly limited, and any surplus profits 
must be either lent directly to the State or invested in new 
capital goods under the directions of the State organs of 
economic planning. A good deal of new investment has been 
made in this way—by the State-directed allocation of reserved 
profits to approved extensions of plant. The State has, 
moreover, as we have seen, established so tight a hand on 
the investment market that private savings can be invested 
only in State loans, which in fact absorb most of the available 
money, or in forms of enterprise which the State desires to 
foster and therefore allows to appeal to the public for capital. 
The capitalist cannot even leave his surplus profits idle: the 
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State will compel him to invest them where it thinks fit, 
whether he wishes or no. Nor can he go to his bank and 
ask for short-term accommodation with any hope of success, 
unless he can carry with him the assurance that the State 
approves his project; for bank advances as well as new 
capital issues are firmly under totalitarian control. 

Under these conditions the rate of investment is kept 
permanently high, though, in consequence of the use of a 
great deal of the money for buying armaments, the net rate 
of accumulation of productive capital assets may be relatively 
low. The high rate of total investment involves, of course, 
a corresponding depression of total consumption, on account 
of the limitations of total productive power. But, within 
the limits of human endurance, a system which achieves 
complete State control of wages and profits and interest rates 
on the one hand, and of selling-prices on the other, can be 
used to fix consumption at whatever level its rulers may 
think fit. Actually, the real spending power of the average 
German worker, very low before the advent of the Nazis, 
has been further reduced, despite the rigid control which 
has been maintained over the cost of living. Hourly wage 
rates have been kept unchanged over a long period despite 
the growing shortage of labour; but the taxes and the 
various special contributions levied upon the wage-earners 
have become more onerous, and in addition the quality of 
many of the goods supplied has fallen off, so that real 
purchasing power has been much reduced. The total burden 
of taxation has been immensely increased in the past few 
years; and, on the whole, the effect has been to make the 
tax system bear even more hardly than before upon the 
working classes. 

Low consumption is, of course, consistent with maximum 
production only on condition that an outlet is provided for 
the goods which the people are not allowed to consume. 
Under ordinary conditions a high level of investment can be 
maintained only if consumption can be expanded as actual 
productive power increases. But this condition obviously 
ceases to operate if the State itself “‘ consumes ” the surplus 
in the form of unproductive armaments, or indeed in any 
form at all. In practice, armament activity has provided the 
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Nazis with the means of maintaining full employment while 
actually lowering standards of living. In doing this it has 
necessarily caused the productive structure to become adapted 
to producing armaments, and proportionately ill-adapted to 
producing increased supplies of consumers’ goods; for new 
investment has been directed mainly to the armament-making 
industries, and in many other branches of production plant 
and equipment have been allowed to deteriorate, and have 
been expanded only in order to provide home-produced 
substitutes for goods which were previously brought in 
from abroad. Thus although theoretically the methods used 
could be so applied as to raise the standard of living, by 
stimulating continuously high production of consumers’ 
goods irrespective of the profit-expectations of the entre- 
preneurs, it would in practice be difficult for the Nazis, 
having adjusted their economy to the intensive production 
of armaments, to shift over to producing consumers’ goods 
instead. At the very least the shift would involve an 
exceedingly awkward period of transition; and having 
started to produce armaments, they find that the line of least 
economic resistance is to go on producing armaments on an 
ever-increasing scale. 

It is often asked whether this process of continually 
increasing expenditure for unproductive purposes will not 
before long drive the Nazi State into bankruptcy. Every 
month the German Government is piling up additional debts. 
Until quite recently the financing of the State’s needs took 
certain peculiar forms. In addition to long-term loans and 
ordinary short-term borrowing the State was providing itself 
with money by the issue of special bills (Sonderwechsel) which 
were freely eligible for discount by the Reichsbank, and 
therefore were providing the German economy with a large 
supply of additional credit. In February, 1938, the Reichsbank 
announced the discontinuance of this form of finance; and 
it appears that the German State is now meeting its need 
for money by more ordinary methods—that is to say, by 
short-term market borrowing which is funded at intervals by 
means of conversion loans. Without taking account of the 
special bills, the total quantity of which is unknown, the 
State debt has been increasing very rapidly indeed. From 
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about 94 billion Reichsmarks in 1929 it had risen to over 
17% billions in 1937; and loans to the amount of 8 billions 
had been issued between 1935 and 1937. Of this total of 
8 billions something under 5 billions had been offered to 
the public, and the balance had been taken up and held by 
banks and other financial agencies. In the case of long-term 
public loans the rates of interest in 1937-8 were round about 
4% per cent. Over this same period there has been a steep 
increase in taxation. Total tax receipts were at the rate ot 
764 million Reichsmarks a month in 1929, and 958 million 
in 1936. In 1937 they reached a substantially higher level, 
estimated at about 114 billions for the year 1936-7 as a whole. 
But even this steep rise in taxation went but a little way 
towards meeting the growing expenses of the Reich. Heavy 
borrowing at short term with frequent conversions into 
long-term loans forms an essential element in the maintenance 
of the Nazi system. It is the only way in which the State 
can meet its expenses without recourse to directly inflationary 
measures. 

The State, however, is able to conduct this large-scale 
borrowing on favourable terms because it not only controls 
the rates of interest, but also constitutes itself (and such 
enterprises as it desires to foster) the only available borrowers. 
In ordinary capitalist countries the Government is always 
afraid of a “strike” of capital-owners; but the German 
capitalist cannot effectively go on strike against his Govern- 
ment, because (a) he cannot take his money abroad, (b) there 
ate no alternative borrowers at home, and (¢) if he refuses to 
lend, the Government can promptly create in its own favour 
enough additional bank money to neutralize his refusal— 
even if it does not resort to stronger measures against him. 
[t is true that the mounting national debt continually imposes 
additional interest charges on the budget. But a State which 
controls wages, profits and rates of interest need find no 
difficulty in raising by taxation over an indefinite period the 
sums required for meeting these charges. The worst that 
can happen is that, as a larger proportion of the tax yield 
has to be paid out in interest, a larger part of the State’s 
other expenses falls to be met by borrowing. Moreover, the 
State can even, by depressing interest rates, prevent the total 
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debt charge from rising as rapidly as the total debt, and 
indeed, perhaps, prevent it from rising at all. It is most 
unlikely that, for a long time to come, the Nazis will be 
brought down by budgetary difficulties. On the contrary, 
with the discontinuance of Sonderwechsel and the increased 
reliance on ordinary borrowing they have strengthened their 
position during the past year. 

The difficulties arising out of international economic 
relations are a good deal more serious; for the huge 
diversion of man-power to unproductive activities makes it 
difficult to provide an adequate supply of goods for export, 
in relation to the quantity of imports needed in connection 
with the armament programme and for the supply of essential 
raw materials. But here again the completeness of State 
control is a great source of strength; for it ensures that the 
level of German exports is practically released from limitations 
arising out of German costs of production as compared with 
costs outside Germany. All German export trade is carried 
on to-day by means of an elaborate system of subsidies 
carefully graduated so as to ensure the sale abroad of what- 
ever goods the Germans can spare. The internal costs of 
producing these goods thus become practically irrelevant ; 
and any commodity which appears able to stand the charge 
can be subjected to a special impost to be used in subsidizing 
any other commodity. The home market subsidizes the 
export market under a highly-complicated system of differential 
subsidies drawn from many sources. This, of course, means 
that the German public has to foot the bill; but it places 
foreign trade on what is in effect a barter basis, so that, if 
the Beamese get less for the goods which they export, all 
that happens is that their power to purchase imports is 
correspondingly decreased, unless they can increase the 
quantity of exports. It does not matter to the individual 
producer—to the producer of Opel cars, for example—that 
his wares are sold at a loss abroad, because the loss falls not 
upon him, but upon the German economy as a whole. 

Naturally, this system of rigidly controlled foreign trade 
has led to a considerable diversion from country to country. 
German trade has been best maintained with the countries 
of South America, into which there has been a considerable 
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penetration of German economic influence, whereas there 
has been a tremendous falling off of trade with France, 
Holland and Switzerland, and, above all, the United States. 
German imports from the United States have fallen in value 
by about five-sixths since 1929, when, of course, they were 
being largely financed by means of American loans to 
Germany. In the case of Great Britain the position is some- 
what more complicated. German exports to the British 
market have fallen in value by about two-thirds since 1929, 
whereas German imports from Great Britain have fallen 
rather less. On the other hand, German imports from 
countries in the British Empire have fallen almost as heavily 
as German exports to Great Britain, whereas German exports 
to Empire countries have fallen much less—by rather over 
one-third in value. But Europe is Germany’s chief market 
and source of imports. Europe as a whole accounts for 
over two-thirds of all German exports, and for nearly three- 
fifths of all German imports; and the falling off in trade 
with the countries of Western Europe has been largely offset 
by the rapid development of barter arrangements with 
countries to the South and East. 

The shifts of foreign trade from country to country could, 
if space allowed, be profitably studied at greater length ; 
for they illustrate most interestingly German skill in the art 
of bilking creditors, either by not paying at all for imports, 
or by making payment only in various kinds of blocked 
marks or in heavily overpriced German goods which the 
creditors are compelled to accept. At present, South America 
having grown somewhat weary of these methods of payment, 
the German drive is mainly towards Southern and Eastern 
Europe; and the success has been greater than before since 
the Munich victory. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties of foreign trade are serious, 
for in spite of most rigid controls and of the pushing of the 
policy of export subsidies to the furthest possible point it is 
not easy for the Germans to find means of financing their 
purchases of indispensable imports on the scale required by 
their rearmament programme. The excellent harvest of 1938 
has indeed placed them in a very favourable position in 
respect of wheat, this year’s total cereal crop being estimated 
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to exceed by more than two million metric tons the average 
of recent years and to be even more in excess of the bad 
harvests of 1936 and 1937. In respect of food generally the 
German position is stronger this year than it has been at any 
time since the advent of the Nazis to power; but there 
remains even here one outstanding difficulty which there 
seems to be no prospect of overcoming in the near future. 
This difficulty is in respect of fodder. Every attempt to 
increase materially the home production of foodstuffs has to 
some extent encroached on the acreage available for the 
production of fodder, and has accordingly increased Germany’s 
dependence on fodder imports. This, however, is regarded 
by the Nazis as the equivalent of the policy which they have 
pursued in industry, of concentrating imports upon raw 
materials to be worked up at home. The importation of 
fodder instead of meat is the equivalent of the importation 
of oil in an unrefined rather than a refined state. 

Nevertheless, the fodder difficulty is serious, and there is 
also the problem, which became so acute during the last war, 
of the supply of fats. In this field the Germans have resorted 
to a number of special expedients: one which is of special 
interest is the development of a supply of soya beans from 
Rumania. The Germans found themselves in possession of 
a large supply of Rumanian currency which was blocked 
under Rumanian currency regulations. They set to work to 
liquidate these credits by establishing in Rumania a special 
company, a subsidiary of I.G. Farbenindustrie, which per- 
suaded the Rumanian peasants to take to the cultivation of 
soya beans by offering them a highly remunerative price in 
their own money. By this method Germany has succeeded 
in realising her blocked assets, and at the same time in 
building up a large reserve supply of soya beans, valuable 
both as fats and for a variety of industrial purposes. 

Apart from the fodder shortage, which connotes a short 
supply of meat and dairy produce, the German food situation, 
though difficult, constitutes no immediate danger to the 
régime. The essential weakness lies much more in the 
shortage of industrial raw materials, with oil as the out- 
standing problem. The Nazis have done their best both to 
stimulate the production of oil from coal, and to reduce the 
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cost of oil imports by substituting unrefined for refined oil. 
But there are great difficulties in pushing the production of 
oil from coal very far; and the importation of unrefined 
oil, while it eases the financial problem, does nothing to 
make Germany more self-sufficient in time of war. Total 
German petrol consumption was already at the rate of about 
5 million tons in 1936, and since then it has risen sharply. 
In war-time it would certainly be at once doubled. To 
produce even the 5 million tons of oil would take at least 
five times as many tons of coal, and would involve colossal 
expenditure on plant. But the Germans cannot at all rapidly 
expand their output of coal (in time of war it is much more 
likely to fall off very greatly); and they have already a use 
for all their current output. Accordingly they must remain 
dependent on imported oil supplies to a very great extent—a 
factor which has a considerable bearing on German relations 
with Rumania. 

A second instance of extreme dependence is that of iron 
ore. Germany has now acquired the Austrian resources of 
iron, and both in Germany and in Austria the new Goering 
company is making intensive preparations for additional 
output. But it will take some time for the Goering works 
to get into full production; and the greater part of the 
Austrian supply was going to Germany before the Aaschluss. 
At the present rate of output Germany needs to import over 
two-thirds of her total requirements of iron ore; and the 
Swedish iron supply is indispensable to her. No measure 
would do more to weaken the German rearmament pro- 
gtamme than a British decision to purchase the entire available 
output of Swedish ore. Non-ferrous metals constitute a 
further source of dependence, and an economic reason for 
Germany’s desire to master Czechoslovakia and penetrate into 
South-Eastern Europe, where there are large resources of 
many metals awaiting exploitation. But as long as an actual 
state of war does not exist Germany can find means of pur- 
chasing these supplies in the world market—largely from 
sources within the British Empire. 

In effect, from the standpoint of purely economic stability, 
the system of “ National Socialism ” has very considerable 
advantages—provided that its reactions on the standards of 
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living of the main mass of the people are left out of account. 
[t possesses, in fact, certain of the advantages which Socialists 
have been accustomed to regard as the prerogative of 
Socialism. It eliminates the trade cycle, and makes possible 
a near approach to continuous full employment: it emanci- 
pates itself from the profit incentive as the determinant of 
economic activity ; and it creates therewith a general condition 
of economic security, at however low a level. The funda- 
mental difference between “National Socialism” and 
Socialism is simply that the former is run not in the interests 
of human welfare, but as a servile State, in which the end 
aimed at is national “glory” and aggrandisement, and the 
political instrument is not democracy, but the unquestioned 
leadership of a privileged class of party members, militarists 
and great landlords. This class, in order to maintain its 
hold, must possess the support of a sufficient section of 
influentially-placed persons. It must apply the leadership 
principle throughout the economic as well as the political 
system. It must therefore award the capitalists and directors 
of business large enough incomes in the form of interest and 
profits to solace them for their loss of effective control over 
the productive process ; and in order to do this, and at the 
same time afford to divert a high proportion of its resources 
to unproductive expenditure, it must keep the general 
standard of living exceedingly low. As long as it can do 
these things it can remain economically stable—at any rate 
over a considerable period—despite the growth of debt. 
The chief risk, in an economic sense, comes to it from the 
fact that it cannot, even by the most extreme measures, 
eliminate its dependence on essential imports of raw materials. 
It can provide itself, by means of its control over exports, 
with enough resources in foreign money to buy these 
indispensable imports in time of peace; but it cannot, even 
if it controls South-Eastern Europe, secure itself against the 
danger of being cut off from some of them in time of war. 
Is it possible for a system thus constituted to change its 
character so as to cease piling up armaments and resort 
instead to the production of goods which will raise the 
internal standard of life? One great difficulty in the way 
of such a change is that it would involve a transitional period 
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of very serious dislocation on account of the over-development 
of productive capacity in the industries producing armaments 
and the under-development of the industries producing 
consumers’ goods. But this difficulty might conceivably be 
overcome if there were no other obstacles in the way. In 
particular, it is not so difficult to expand the output of free 
services as to increase the purchasing power which con- 
sumets can spend as they please. This line has, indeed, 
already been followed in the free services provided by the 
German Labour Front and by other agencies, just as the 
Fascists in Italy have pursued a similar policy through the 
Dopolavoro. The tendency in totalitarian States, where 
anything is done to improve the standard of living, will be 
to prefer the offer of increased collective services which can 
be used as instruments of totalitarian propaganda to the 
expansion of the consumers’ individual purchasing power. 

But no considerable rise in the standard of living is 
possible without a corresponding increase in the supply of 
finished commodities for individual consumption. Where 
the standard of living is as low as it is in Germany to-day, 
what consumers most want is more and better food and 
clothing and other absolute necessities of life. But there are 
vety considerable difficulties in the way of offering these, 
even if the rulers of Nazi Germany were willing to do so. 
It is much easier to expand the supply of guns than the 
supply of butter; and it is far from easy to improve the 
supply of clothing without giving up the attempt to sub- 
stitute Ersatz materials for materials of better quality which 
would have to be imported from abroad. A reduction in 
armament activity would doubtless bring with it some 
expansion in the supply of goods available for consumption ; 
but it would not bring anything like an equivalent increase. 
It would be far more likely to produce either a rapid return 
of unemployment or, as the means of preventing this, a 
fantastic expansion of relatively useless types of public works. 
Even from an economic point of view the Nazis would be 
taking very considerable risks of economic collapse by 
attempting to change their objective in the direction of 
increased welfare. 

It is, however, manifestly unrealistic to consider such an 
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issue in purely economic terms. For the fact that the aim of 
National Socialism is not welfare is not a purely economic 
fact. Nazism wants to preserve the class system; that is 
what it is for. But the methods which are best calculated 
to improve the relative incomes of the privileged classes are 
highly unfavourable to any general expansion of the standard 
of living for the mass of the people. If they involve holding 
down the levels of profits and interest in order to supply 
the State with cheap capital, they also involve keeping earnings 
low for the mass of the employed population. Economically 
as well as politically, Nazism wants and intends to keep the 
main body of the working classes in a condition of assured 
subjection. Nazism #s the Servile State—the universal 
destroyer of economic as well as political liberty for the 
mass of the people. It binds the agriculturist to the soil, 
and conscripts the industrial worker in the service of the 
Four Year Plan. It confiscates the property of Jews and 
other “enemies of the régime,” bilks and swindles its 
creditors, and relies on terror to keep its victims quiet abroad 
as well as at home. The pursuit of welfare as an end is 
utterly alien to its nature—as alien as any conception of law 
or impartial justice. For such a system, armament is not a 
mere means of making work, but an inherent necessity ; for 
force is its instrument of exploitation, both in Germany and 
in the rest of the world. “Appeasement” is impossible to 
it; for if it once accepted the conditions of appeasement 
its foundations would be destroyed. But, unhappily, as | 
have tried to show in this article, it is not, at any rate 
economically, anywhere near the end of its shifts. 
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NORTH-SCHLESWIG NEXT? 


By Joacutm JOEsTEN 


OW that Austria and Czechoslovakia have been 

safely digested, the Nazi lion, we are officially 

informed, doesn’t want another meal in Europe. 

No—if and when ever that rapacious animal feels 
hungry again, he will obligingly content himself with niggers 
and Indians, may be also a few Chinamen for a dessert. 
Europeans, henceforth, are sacred to him. 

When the happy news of Herr Hitler’s assurance that he 
had “ no mote territorial claims in Europe ” had come over 
the wires, Germany’s remaining neighbours heaved a deep 
sigh of relief. Some people were moved to teats by such 
generosity, others wistfully set about consulting the list of 
broken promises. Only a very small number of persons 
were sufficiently well informed to be simply amused and 
nothing else. These irreverent sceptics were the local 
fibrers of German minorities such as still exist in Lithuania, 


Belgium, Denmark and so forth. ‘“ That’s a good one,” 


they would say, “and our clever Fiihrer did put it over to 
them. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Take, for example, North-Schleswig. The Danes, who 
are past masters in wishful thinking, were ready to build lofty 
dream-castles of peace and security upon Herr Hitler’s 
assurance. Why, they said, if he has no more claims in 
Europe, that settles the Schleswig dispute for ever. And we 
have been trembling all the time—for nothing! Now, 
everything is going to be all right. Let’s have a good time ! 

They did not have to wait long for an authoritative reply. 
It was delivered to them, pungently, on October 10, by 
Dr. Jens MGller (Graasten), leader of the National-Sozialistische 
Deutsche Arbeiter Partei Nordschleswigs (N.S.D.A.P.N.), which 
is now the official organ of the German minority. Addressing, 
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at the Deutsches Haus at Aabenraa, a “victory meeting ” 
of his six hundred local sub-leaders (Amtswalter), Herr 
Méller presented the Danish Government with a number ot 
“ points ” that smelled ominously of Carlsbad. To make it 
quite plain that he meant business, the speaker added 
significantly that his demands were raised “in the name and 
as an integral part of the united German nation,” and intimated 
that Denmark, if she failed to comply with them ‘mmediately, 
might not “ celebrate this Christmas as a sign of Peace” ! 

Nobody will be surprised to learn that the Herr 
Landesfiihrer demanded, among other things, full cultural 
autonomy, indemnities for a long list of alleged losses, and a 
pro-Nazi censorship over the Danish press. Such trifles are 
now current demands of any German minority anywhere. 
But one cannot help finding point No. 1 of the ultimatum 
both original and expedient: Danish Civil Servants in 
North-Schleswig who are, in the eyes of Herr Moller, 
“ Nazi-baiters ” shall be, forthwith, punished and then 
expelled—by the Danish authorities! Needless to say, that 
Herr Moller regards a// loyal officials as Nazi-baiters. 

In other words, the official spokesman of the Féébrer 
aller Deutschen tells the Danes to get out of North- 
Schleswig and be quick about it ! (after due self-castigation). 
That this and nothing short of it is the idea, anyone who 
reads regularly Nordschleswigsche Zeitung, the daily paper 
of the N.S.D.A.P.N., should be able to attest. To be 
sure, the demand for retrocession of North-Schleswig has 
not yet been formally raised by Berlin, but Rome wasn’t 
built in a day and Czechoslovakia has been disposed of in a 
swift climax: the eight points of Carlsbad—autonomy— 
plebiscite—Nazi control of the whole country. 

That the North-Schleswig Nazis would content them- 
selves with nothing short of a return into the Greater Reich 
has been manifest ever since the annexation of Austria. One 
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need only scan the speeches made at the last congress of 
N.S.D.A.P.N. at Haderslev (April 14, 1938) to be aware of 
that. As the motto of that rally, Dr. MGller, the party leader, 
proclaimed the irredentist slogan: “The Swastika up to the 
Kongeaa”’ (Kongeaa is the river which marked, from 1864 to 
1920, the frontier between Denmark and the Reich). Still 
mote provocative, if possible, was the address delivered by 
Dr. Harboe Kardel, editor of Nordschleswigsche Zeitung, 
who set as the chief goal of all party members: “Zo conquer 
North-Schleswig for Nazism, as we have done in Austria, in spite 
of probibition and trickery” (sic); and a third orator, Dr. 
Clausen, added: “We do not discuss frontiers : we conquer them 
with the forces of our nation.’ ‘The congress was wound up 
with the dispatch of a telegram to Herr Hitler saying: “ One 
thousand six hundred party members in North-Schleswig salute 
the Fiihrer with the motto: Fin Volk, ein Reich, ein Fiibrer.” 

Just how well-founded, the reader may wonder, is this 
agitation, to which every successful Nazi coup anywhere has 
given new fuel? Do the Nazis have any legitimate claim on 
North-Schleswig ? Is there an oppressed German minority 
living in that country? The answer is, categorically, in the 
negative. 

While I cannot venture to discuss here the controversial 
question whether the Danes or the Germans have, historically, 
a better claim to North-Schleswig, the matter is easy to decide 
after the principle of self-determination. 

North-Schleswig, or South-Jutland as the Danes prefer 
to call it, covers an area of 3,891 square kilometres. It is 
the Northern half of the territory which Denmark lost, by 
the peace of Vienna (October 30, 1864) to Prussia and 
Austria. At the time of the province’s return to Denmark 
(July 10, 1920), North-Schleswig numbered 163,000 inhabi- 
tants; the last census, in 1935, showed a total population 
of 184,700. 
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Under the Treaty of Versailles, Germany handed over to 
an international commission the former duchy of Schleswig, 
which was divided into two plebiscite zones. The first 
(North-Schleswig) went to the polls on February 10, 1920 ; 
75,431 persons voted for Denmark (74.2 per cent of the 
votes cast) and 25,329 for Germany (24.9 per cent). In the 
second zone (South-Schleswig), where the plebiscite was held 
on March 14, 1920, the opposite trend showed : 51,309 votes 
(79 per cent) were cast for Germany, and 12,859 for Denmark. 
Accordingly, the southern zone remained with Germany, 
while the northern was awarded to Denmark. 

Could any decision have been fairer? An act of force— 
the cession of the Northern Duchies in 1864—was rectified, 
by means of a thoroughly honest plebiscite, in so far as it 
had been conflicting with the principle of self-determination. 
That this necessary rectification could be brought about only 
under the Treaty of Versailles may be a distasteful accident 
to the Germans, but it does not affect the essential fairness 
of the boundary as it is drawn at present. 

If the plebiscite had shown, for North-Schleswig, a 4-1 
Danish majority, the present state is 6-1. Contrary to the fan- 
tastic statements currently made by the Nazis about an alleged 
German minority of 50, 60 or even 70,000 people, it can be 
said that the German element in North-Schleswig does not 
represent now more than 30,000 at the most. At the last 
general elections (October 22, 1935), the German party polled 
12,621 out of 81,412 valid votes cast, i.e. 15.5 per cent. 
Approximately the same percentage appears from the last 
school census, which shows that, at the end of 1937, only 
14.2 per cent of North-Schleswig’s children attended German 
schools. 

However, by far the most interesting fact about the 
Germans in North-Schleswig is that they do not really 
represent any “minority” at all. At least, not in the 
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current acceptation of that term. From the point of view 
of race, the population of North-Schleswig is as homogeneous 
as any that can be found on the globe. But even that other, 
most generally accepted, criterion, language, shows little 
diversity. 

Indeed, a large majority of the “Germans” in North- 
Schleswig are of Danish descent, have arch-Danish names 
(even the most rabid Nazi leaders !) and speak German only— 
if they speak it at all—when making public speeches; at 
home, in public-houses and on other informal occasions, 
even the most intransigent “ irredentists ” can nearly always 
be heard talking Jutlandish, which is a Danish, not a German, 
dialect! Perhaps the best illustration of this amusing fact 
is provided by the German revisionist publications themselves, 
which periodically exhort their readers to speak German ! 
The Deutschtum of these people, whom the Danes have 
dubbed Hjemmetyskere (literally, Home-Germans), is a merely 
psychological product of historical circumstances combined 
with economic conditions and social preferences. The 
number of full-blooded Germans in North-Schleswig hardly 
exceeds at present some 10,000. 

But even with the addition of all the Hyemmetyskere, the 
German element represents less than one-sixth of North- 
Schleswig’s population, and less than 1 per cent of the total 
population of Denmark. It takes a good deal of Nazi cheek 
to call this tiny fraction a Vo/ksgruppe and demand autonomy 
or even the right of secession for it! The more so as these 
Germans, far from being oppressed or in any way 
discriminated against, enjoy probably the best living con- 
ditions any minority in Europe ever has got or is likely to get. 

Consistency has never been a distinctive feature of Nazi 
politics. Least of all in relation to Denmark. Ever since 
Herr Hitler’s rise to power, there has been a fierce battle, in 
the Nazi’s own camp, about the policy to be adopted in the 
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North-Schleswig “question.” The fight is between two 
major currents, respectively called the “Berlin” and the 
“Flensburg ” line, around which are grouped half a dozen 
minor variations. 

First the “ Berlin line.” It represents the views of the 
Reichswehr, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the economic 
circles under the lead of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who is himself 
a native of Tinglev in North-Schleswig. Even the Nazi 
Party’s foreign department, the Aussenpolitisches Amt headed 
by Alfred Rosenberg, holds with the moderately revisionist 
Berlin line. 

In these quarters, North-Schleswig is currently regarded 
as a matter of secondary importance and, above all, not topical 
yet (nicht aktuell). ‘They have still many other fish to fry; 
besides, these people argue, there are at least two good 
reasons for shelving for a while this Northern frontier 
business. 

In the first place, the very existence of a German 
revisionist claim, founded or unfounded, has proved such an 
effective means of squeezing Denmark that it would seem a 
pity to spoil the racket by rash action before the juicy orange 
has been pressed stiff and dry. How many times, these last 
years, has not a timely hint about “raising the North- 
Schleswig question” sufficed to scare Denmark into any 
desired concession, political as well as economic! How often 
did it not help the Danes to steer the “ right course” in 
world politics ! 

Deep traces of this blackmail diplomacy can be found in 
the cut-throat sort of trade agreements which Copenhagen 
was compelled to sign in 1936 and 1937; or in the timid, 
not to say vassal-like, stand the Danish representatives chose 
to take on many vital issues at Geneva; again in the 
seemingly unaccountable rudeness with which Premier 
Stauning, last year, brushed aside the idea of a Nordic 
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Defensive Alliance; and last but not least in the many 
unofficial attempts at muzzling the press and censoring the 
expression of anti-Nazi feeling in Denmark. On all these 
and many more issues North-Schleswig has been used as an 
unfailing means of pressure. To keep this great blackmail 
alive as long as possible is the leading idea of the “ Berlin 
line” supporters. 

There is, however, another consideration of no less 
weight. Hitler Germany, as everyone knows, is committed 
to the “ Nordic idea.” That means, in terms of Realpolitik, 
that the Nazis rightly regard Scandinavia as an invaluable 
asset in the event of another great war. Berlin expects every 
Dane or Swede to do his duty; if not with arms, then by 
supplying the Reich with agricultural produce, iron-ore and 
other essentials. 

Obviously the worst method to achieve this purpose 
would be now to stir up trouble over the Schleswig issue. 
Sweden, in particular, which is the most important factor in 
the scheme, would be deeply shocked, for she has many 
times expressed her own interest in the integrity of Denmark. 
To her, as to nearly all Scandinavians, the inviolability of the 
Schleswig boundary—“ the southern frontier of the North ” 
they call it—is a matter of deep concern. A wanton attack 
on it, by the Nazis, might well mean the end of Germany’s 
rapprochement with Scandinavia and entail very serious 
consequences. 

For both these reasons, Berlin, while obstinately refusing 
to renounce any of Germany’s alleged claims on North- 
Schleswig, prefers to postpone settling the Danes’ account 
until the day when the Northern problems can all be solved 
in a more rounded and high-handed manner. But Berlin is 
a long shot from the frontier. Much nearer is Flensburg, 
which has also an important say in the matter. 

I wonder whether there is anywhere a town quite like 
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Flensburg. Not for beautiful sights or architectural curiosities 
I mean, but for the monumental, shall we say sans-géne, with 
which the highest authorities of that German frontier town 
interfere daily in the affairs of a friendly neighbour state, 
namely Denmark. 

Ever since Herr Hitler’s advent to power, supreme control 
of the organization and all activities of the German minority 
in North-Schleswig has been vested in two high Reich 
officials: Herr Hinrich Lohse, Oberprdsident and Nazi 
district leader of the German border province, Schleswig- 
Holstein ; and Dr. Ernst Kracht, Lord Mayor of Flensburg 
and chairman of a powerful association called Schleswig- 
Htolsteiner Bund (S.H.B.). If the former is the directing 
brain, the latter acts as the executive hand of the “ Flensburg 
line.” 

Long before Hitler, the S.H.B. had already been a centre 
of German irredentist propaganda. Its origins, indeed, go 
back to the very yeat 1920 when the Northern part of the 
province was reunited with Denmark. If Berlin accepted, 
momentarily at least, the verdict of the plebiscite, Flensburg 
never did. Nor did the S.H.B., which with its 330 local 
associations, 1,250 school-groups and 2,300 agitators spread 
throughout Schleswig-Holstein, is a formidable instrument 
for the recovery of North-Schleswig. In summer, 1933, 
the S.H.B. was integrated into the big semi-official Vo/kshund 
ftir das Deutschtum im Ausland, which is the chief agency of 
pan-Germanism. 

The Schleswig-Holsteiners are not concerned with what 
they contemptuously call the sordischer Fimmel (Nordic craze) 
of the Berlin officialdom. They do not import any iron-ore 
from Sweden, nor ate they starving for Danish butter. What 
they want is recovery of the lost territory in the North of 
which they have been for centuries the economic overlords 
and the actual rulers from 1864 to 1920. They hate and 
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fight the Danes both north and south of the Versailles-made 
border. Whatever the momentary policies of the Wilhelm- 
sttasse, the Schleswig-Holsteiners want a revision. And so 
their banners, posters, handbills and publications flaunt, in 
the face of Berlin and Copenhagen alike, the famous motto : 
« Schleswig-Holstein : up ewig ungedeelt”’ (never to be divided !). 

Notwithstanding this age-old antagonism, a state of 
comparative harmony reigned, on either side of the frontier, 
until January, 1933. With the advent of Hitlerism, however, 
the truce came brusquely to an end. Wave after wave of 
unleashed irredentism, stirred up in Flensburg and Kiel, 
surged over the frontier, threatening to sweep it away. 
A climax was reached in Easter, 1933, when feeling ran so 
high that it appeared to be a miracle that the dams held. 

Overnight, Nazism raised its head in North-Schleswig, 
and the two nationalities, waking from a long peace, con- 
fronted each other in defiance. Neighbours no longer greeted 
each other ; whole families were split up by racial, or rather 
pseudo-racial, hostility. Every meeting-place, club or public- 
house was turned into a battlefield. On the peaceful streets 
of Aabenraa, Sénderborg, Toénder, appeared groups of S.A. 
and S.S. swaggering about in brown and black uniforms. 
On the highways, Nazi Moforstiirme (motor sections), doing 
courier-service for the Reich, made traffic unsafe. 

Meanwhile, the leaders of the Schleswig-Holstein clique, 
and in particular a man called Dr. Sievers, who was the 
predecessor of Dr. Kracht in the double capacity of Lord 
Mayor of Flensburg and president of the S.H.B., did their 
utmost to whip up discontent and rebellion in North- 
Schleswig. “‘ We are not going to tolerate the injustice of 
1918-1920 any longer,” exclaimed Dr. Sievers in a speech 
at Schleswig, on March 24, 1933, and threatened: “ We will 
never recognize this shamefully imposed frontier, but sweep 
it away...” 
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How despotically the men in Flensburg and Kiel rule 
over the German subjects of King Christian X, may be 
gathered from the following authentic incident. During his 
two and a half years’ term as Flensburg’s Mayor, Dr. Sievers 
appointed and deposed no less than four Nazi Landesfiibrer 
for North-Schleswig, without even asking the advice of the 
local Nazis. And when at last a deputation of these went 
to see him about his latest protégé, who had turned out still 
more of a failure than the preceding ones, Herr Sievers 
shouted at the perplexed North-Schleswigers: “And if | 
were to appoint the idiot, Meier, from the State Lunatics 
Asylum to be your Landesfiihrer—you still obey and like 
it!” (sie). That is the Fuhrerprinzip. 

At long last, on February 1, 1936, the pocket-despot 
Sievers was kicked out of office by Reich Minister of the 
Interior Dr. Frick, without any reasons given. But the day 
before, Denmark had signed a Treaty of Commerce with the 
Reich, which proved soon to be a very one-sided business— 
all to the benefit of the Germans. That was the price—a 
usuret’s price—Denmark had to pay for the head of her 
arch-enemy. And, naturally, to little avail. For only a few 
months after this momentary appeasement, Dr. Kracht began 
to tread into the footsteps of his predecessor, heaping 
provocation on provocation. 

This led, in due course, to one of the two grave incidents 
that have recently marked the Schleswig question. When 
the S.H.B., under Dr. Kracht’s direct responsibility, published 
a viciously anti-Danish and irredentist pamphlet entitled 
«Schleswig und Versailles,” the organ of the Danish minority 
in the German South-Schleswig, Fiensborg Avis, protested, 
with other Danish papers, against these attacks. 

Dr. Kracht’s answer to this “insubordination” was a 
new series of reprisals against the Danish citizens of Flensburg, 
including the permanent suppression of Filenshorg Avis’s daily 
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German supplement, Der Schleswiger. While this incident 
may seem trivial so far, it had a very significant aftermath 
which also provides a striking illustration of the constant 
tug-of-war between the “Berlin” and the “ Flensburg ” 
lines. 

After a prolonged controversy and diplomatic parleys, 
Berlin agreed at last to settle the conflict at a conference 
between the spokesmen of the Danish minority in South- 
Schleswig and leading officials of the German Ministry of 
Propaganda. At the end of this conference, Ministerialrat 
Berndt made a conciliatory declaration, saying among other 
things, he did not think there was any “irredenta” in 
Schleswig. 

At this statement, Copenhagen felt overjoyed. It was 
considered the final triumph of the Berlin moderates over 
the intransigent Flensburg clique. But, alas, the joy did not 
last long. In great hurry, the Schleswig-Holsteiners dis- 
patched a deputation to Dr. Goebbels, with the result that 
Herr Berndt was granted leave and a new statement issued : 
The “‘irredenta” which the Ministry of Propaganda had 
declared to be non-existent did not refer to the Germans in 
North-Schleswig, but to the Danes in South-Schleswig |! 

Thus Denmark was notified, in the most official manner, 
that the Reich Government recognizes a German irredenta 
in North-Schleswig. When and by what means this is to be 
“liberated ” by Herr Hitler, no one can foretell. In the 
meantime, however, the Nazis spare no effort to prepare the 
ground for such a liberation, pacific or otherwise. The most 
important factors in this methodical attempt to Germanize 
North-Schleswig are, in addition to and under the lead of 
N.S.D.A.P.N., the Deutscher Schulverein and Kreditanstalt 
Vogelsang. 

The Danish State, which is anything but oppressive, 
never even thought of denationalizing the German element 
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in the recovered province. Whenever 20 per cent of the 
constituents, in a given school district, or else the parents of 
at least 24 school-going children, demand establishment of a 
German communal school, State and Municipality are legally 
bound to provide one and support it. At present, there are 
in North-Schleswig 33 German-teaching communal schools 
with 1,942 children. This should compare most favourably 
with the conditions enjoyed by any German minority any- 
where in the world. 

What for, then, are all the private German schools which 
Deutscher Schulverein is so busy setting up, under the direction 
of Rector Koopmann (Tinglev), with Reich German money 
and Reich German teachers? Manifestly because the com- 
munal schools, if they teach German culture as well as and 
even better than those of the Schulverein, are not concerned 
with spreading Nazi propaganda. Hence the methodical 
and largely successful efforts to draw the children away from 
the State schools and send them instead to private schools. 
It is not by chance that the number of the latter jumped 
sharply, between January and September, 1933, from 30 to 
45! At present, there are 52 of these private schools with 
1,484 children. 

Hand in glove with the Schulverein works Kreditanstalt 
Vogelsang, a mortgage bank founded in September, 1926, at 
Haderslev by a German lawyer from Brandenburg, Herr 
Georg Vogelsang. Prime purpose of the bank is to buy and 
“store up” as much of Danish-owned land as it can get. 
Once Vogelsang has got hold of an estate or farm, generally 
by outbidding all private buyers, he will not sell it again, 
however tempting the price offered. For he and his backers 
—Reich interests camouflaged as private firms—are not 
concerned with business deals. They want to reconquer the 
soil of North-Schleswig first by economic penetration, later 
by other means. So Vogelsang keeps the land in store, 
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regatdless of interest, until he finds a full-blooded Nazi 
settler to take it over. In this manner his bank has become 
the biggest landowner in North-Schleswig, holding at present 
some 4,000 hectares. 

Kreditanstalt’s mortgage policy is as little inspired by 
business considerations as is their buying policy. The first 
thing a needy farmer has got to do if he desires a loan is to 
produce a certificate of Nazi loyalism from his local 
N.S.D.A.P.N. leader. In certain cases, however, even Danish 
applicants are considered by the Kreditanstalt, namely, on 
condition that they undertake to send their children to a 
German private school. Sometimes they are even asked to 
haul down their Danish flag! Though it has not been very 
successful so far, this policy of bribing Danes to turn 
Germans, Germans to turn Nazis, is very significant. More 
than nine million kroner have already been spent on such 
patriotic loans. 

Where Schulverein and Vogelsang fail, undisguised terrorism 
has the last word. This is the business of the so-called 
Schleswigsche Kameradschaften (S.K.) and other more or less 
cleverly camouflaged Nazi storm-troopers. The most serious 
example of this terrorism is the so-called Sto/lig affair which 
has, with its many ramifications, poisoned the Danish-German 
relationship for the past two years. 

Stollig is a small town north-east of Aabenraa. There, 
a young German farmer, Thomas Pérksen, being unable to 
pay his debts, was forced to sell his estate which passed into 
the hands of a Dane, Jorgen Warming. Trivial as it may 
seem, this change of hands, under the sting of necessity, gave 
rise to a furious uproar among the local Nazis, who decided 
to make an example, to teach the Danes to keep their hands 
off German farms. Repeatedly gangs of young Nazis 
mobbed the farm and its new owners, destroying implements, 
smashing windows and daubing the walls with insulting 
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inscriptions. Finally, after the farm’s well had been purposely 
poisoned, the police put an end to these demonstrations, 
arresting three of the gang-leaders. When these, in May last 
year, were sentenced to various terms of prison for sabotage 
and rioting, the German press lashed itself into a frenzy of 
hysterical accusations, talking of “judicial murder” in 
North-Schleswig, corruption, etc., etc. 

This is the atmosphere in North-Schleswig to-day. The 
stage has long been set for eventual action. As yet, incidents 
are sporadic and of minor importance, but uneasiness is 
general. The day Berlin no longer can or will curb the 
turbulent elements in Flensburg, the smouldering fire is 
bound to burst into open flames. 
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HITLER, GOEBBELS, and the MINISTRY 
FOR PROPAGANDA 


By Cuarves H. Witson 


HIS article has two intentions. First, to disparage, 

in a technical sense, the utterances of Hitler and 
Goebbels on the theory of propaganda. Second, 

to exhibit their technical achievement in the field 

of propaganda with respect only, however, to the Ministry 
of Propaganda. In the opinion of the present writer, what 
Hitler and Goebbels have to say about propaganda has 
relevance only to the revolutionary phase of National 
Socialism when propaganda was still competitive ; with the 
era of monopoly propaganda, however, their utterances have 
little contact. Moreover, all that they have to say bears 
only on the style, or modes, of propaganda, whereas their 
technical innovations are almost entirely in the choice of 
vehicles and in the construction of administrative machinery. 
For a long time before the recent crisis the outside world 
had been aware that public opinion in Germany was the 
product not of free development, but of deliberate manu- 
facture. Only in the last few months, however, have the 
comprehensiveness and intensity of that official control of 
opinion forced themselves upon the general attention of the 
Western democracies. Among other things, the certainty 
that the attitude of the democracies to Hitler’s foreign policy 
was concealed from the German public, and the apparently 
successful suppression of all news of the American President’s 
appeal for peaceful negotiation made it startlingly clear that 
the German Government possessed a complete monopoly of 
the means—press, film, wireless, exhibition—by which public 
opinion is created. The achievement of such a2 monopoly 
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was from the first the declared purpose of the author of 
Mein Kampf. 

It is not intended here to go into the justifications for 
this monopoly, which are advanced by official and semi- 
official apologists. Justifications are not hard to find— 
whether in Aristotle’s and Plato’s demand for an identity of 
political sentiment among the governed, or in the claim of 
the idealists that the State possesses the supreme insight into 
the good life. The main argument is that of the Greek 
defence of slavery—not only is it natural and therefore good 
that the people should be led by those who know better ; it 
is also profitable for them to be so led. I rely, says Hitler, 
on the fundamental aristocratic principle of nature. 

The main interest just now, however, is less the apologetics 
of National Socialism than its methods. What follows is a 
résumé, drawn from Hitler’s Mein Kampf and Goebbels’s 
various writings, of what the two great propagandists of the 
regime have to say about the methods of controlling public 
opinion. 

“In my attentive observation of all political processes,” 
writes Hitler, “I had already become inordinately interested 
in the activity of propaganda. . . I saw clearly that the correct 
use of propaganda was a real art, one which was as good as 
unknown to the middle-class parties. . . Only during the 
War, however, did I realize what tremendous results could 
be achieved by a properly directed propaganda. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the material for study was all on the 
other side, for on our side the activity in this respect was 
more than modest.” In bitter terms he goes on to denounce 
his home government for its complete failure to grasp the 
importance of a mighty political instrument. It was, for 
example, a fundamental fallacy to represent the enemy as 
ridiculous, as the German and Austrian propaganda (Witz- 
blattpropaganda) attempted to do. It was a fallacy because 
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as soon as the troops came to actual grips with the enemy 
forces they experienced a brutal disillusionment. This 
disillusionment had terrible results, for now the German 
soldier felt himself deceived by his superiors; far from 
experiencing a reinforcement of military morale, he became 
afraid. 

On the other hand, the war propaganda of the English 
and Americans was psychologically correct. By representing 
the Germans as barbarians and Huns, they prepared their 
men for all the horrors of war. The most frightful weapons 
which could now be used against them appeared only as 
confirmation of their established conviction, and strengthened, 
therefore, their belief in the rightness of their leadership. 

The German war propaganda offered an incomparable 
example of a propaganda defeating its own ends through a 
total lack of a psychologically correct endowment. On the 
very first principle of propaganda there was no clarity. Is 
propaganda a means or an end? It is a means, and must 
therefore be judged from the standpoint of the end. The 
German people was engaged in a struggle for its existence ; 
in such a struggle all considerations of humanity and 
esthetics must go by the board, overridden by the fatal 
character of the struggle. Beauty and humanity are no 
criteria for a war propaganda. 

The second question for a theory of propaganda, Hitler 
goes on, is the question of destination. To whom is 
propaganda addressed ? To the scientific intelligence or to 
the masses? “‘ We live in an age,” replies Goebbels, “ when 
behind a politics there must stand the masses.” The task of 
propaganda is not the education of the individual, but the 
direction of mass attention to certain definite facts and 
necessities. Its art consists in doing this in such a way that 
there arises a general conviction as to the significance of the 
facts, the reality of the necessities. 
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Propaganda must, above all, be simple and popular. Its 
intellectual level must be that of the narrowest mind of the 
crowd; the greater the crowd, the lower the level. It 
follows that a propaganda directed to war, a propaganda 
which must embrace an entire nation, can hardly sink to 
too low an intellectual level. It is the task of a State 
propaganda, says Goebbels, so to simplify complicated 
thought processes, that in the last resort the smallest man 
in the street can understand them ; all ideas must be reduced 
to their primitive and original forms. 

Further, it is a gross error to think that propaganda 
must have the variety of scientific instruction. The receptivity 
of the masses is small; their ability to forget is, however, 
correspondingly great. To be effective, therefore, propaganda 
must concentrate upon a very few points and drive these 
home again and again. Persevering repetition is the first 
and last condition of success. The masses, in their heavy 
immobility, require always time to apprehend a matter ; 
only thousandfold repetition can eventually inscribe it on 
their memory. 

Effective propaganda is not only simple, concentrated 
' and repetitive—it is also subjective, one-sided and categorical. 
The task, says Hitler, of propaganda is not to evaluate 
different rights and merits, but to emphasise exclusively the 
aspect it desires to advance. It is aimed, not at objective 
truth, but at the advancement of its own interests. It is 
addressed, moreover, to an entity, the people, which is for 
the main part so feminine in its make-up that its opinions 
and actions correspond not to deliberate consideration so 
much as to plain feeling: it must be approached, therefore, 
dogmatically. 

How is propaganda related to the organisation of a political 
movement ? “If the propaganda has imbued a whole people 
with one idea, then organisation demands only a handful of 
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men to look after the consequences. Propaganda and 
organisation, adherents and members, stand, therefore, in a 
mutual relationship. The better the propaganda, the smaller 
need be the organisation; the greater the number of 
adherents, the more modest need be the number of members. 
The most complete triumph for a revolutionary idea will be 
accomplished when the new Weltanschauung has been taught 
and, if necessary, forced upon all men, while the organisation 
of the idea, i.e., the movement, includes only as many as are 
absolutely necessary to occupy the nerve centres of the 
State.” 


II 

The above represents the gist of what Hitler and 
Goebbels have to say about propaganda. The years since 
Hess took down the Landbergh-am-Lech document have 
seen much repetition and illustration, but not any substantial 
alteration of these views nor any significant addition. It is 
clearly not a very adequate account of propaganda. There 
is little in it that might not have been thought out by a 
petspicacious and sufficiently worldly schoolboy—some tags 
of commercial wisdom, perhaps one fundamental question, 
but the analysis never gets beyond the starting-point ; it is 
all opening remarks. There are some interesting omissions, 
one of which is of major significance. It is the omission of 
the distinction, fundamental to propaganda, between the 
mass, or crowd, and the organised group. The two Nazi 
writers think only in terms of the crowd, whose responses 
are conceived of as uniform, immediate and uncritical. But 
a nation is not a crowd. It has crowd aspects, but in the 
main it is a complex of groups; it presents to propaganda 
not a single but a plural destination. To a certain extent 
the Nazi leaders have got round the distinction by simple 
annihilation; by every physical technique known to them 
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they broke down the groups and created the national crowd 
(Volksmasse). ‘This, however, was a success, not of propa- 
ganda, but des brutalen Willens. It was, in fact, a failure of 
propaganda, as the still unfinished history of the struggte 
with the great religious groups shows. From the technical 
point of view there is a necessary and effective correlation 
of force and positive propaganda, but when force becomes 
excessive it is indicative of weaknesses in that propaganda. 
Again and again Nazi propaganda has been defeated by the 
unlooked-for, mediated reactions of organised group opinion ; 
the history of the church struggle is the major case in point, 
the history of the film censorship a minor one. 

It would be naiveté, however, to suppose that what 
Hitler and Goebbels have to say about propaganda ade- 
quately represents their understanding of that instrument. 
Their practice speaks very much louder than their words. 
In the view of its authors the Nazi regime is dependent for 
its continued existence upon the successful dissemination of 
a single, uniform, political philosophy, and to this purpose 
the whole machinery of state is geared. In order to be 
complete, therefore, a study of German propaganda machinery 
* would have to embrace all the departments of State and 
Party. Only a very modest part of such a study is here 
attempted, the description and analysis, namely, of the 
activities of a single department, the Ministry for Popular 
Enlightenment and Propaganda. 

In March, 1933, Goebbels made a speech to the German 
Press on the aims of the Ministry for Popular Enlightenment 
and Propaganda which was shortly to be set up. “The 
modern leaders of the people,” he said, “must be the 
modern kings of the people: they must understand the 
masses. It is their task to make clear to the people what 
they desire, and to see that they are understood.” A Decree 
of June 30, 1933, set up the new Ministry in these terms : 
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“The Reich Minister for Popular Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda is responsible for all factors influencing the mental life 
of the nation; he is responsible for winning allegiance to 
the State, its culture and its economy, for the conduct of 
internal and external publicity, and for the administration of 
all institutions contributing to these ends.” 

It was clear that the new department involved definite 
incursions into the jurisdictions of several of the traditional 
departments. The Decree, therefore, went on to delimit its 
competence. The following matters, it said, were now to 
come under the Minister for Propaganda : 

(1) From the jurisdiction of the Foreign Office : 
Control of news and publicity abroad. Art, art 
exhibitions, film and sport abroad. 

(2) From the jurisdiction of the Home Office : 
General internal publicity, political training colleges, 
national holidays and state occasions, press, wireless, 
national hymns, the Book Centre in Leipzig, art 
(including copyright in literary and artistic works, 
protection of works of art and monuments, etc.), 
music, drama, films, prevention of public nuisances. 

(3) From the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Economics and 

from that of the Ministry of Agriculture : 

Exhibition and advertisement. 

The administrative machinery of the Ministry follows 
lines of functional and regional organisation. It is a huge 
department, employing thousands of officials (See Fig. 1). 

From the point of view both of the Decree and of 
subsequent legislation the activities of the Ministry may be 
said to fall into two main groups—publicity (internal and 
external) and culture. 

In the field of internal publicity there has been a good 
deal of legislation. The subjects covered include national 
holidays and state occasions, titles and orders, flags (an 
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extensive series of ordinances) and symbols of the national 
honour. Two examples will suffice to show the chief 


Fig. I. 
MINISTRY FOR PorpuLAR ENLIGHTENMENT AND PROPAGANDA. 
Minister 


State deat Minister’s Staff 
Administrative “Leiter” 


Departmental Divisions (10) 








Ia. Finance and Establishment. 
—{ Ib. Personnel. 
Ic. Law. 
-— II. Propaganda. 
— III. Wireless. 
— IV. Press. 
— V. Film. 
+— VI. Theatre. 
+— VII. Publicity Abroad. 
— VIII. Literature. 
— IX. Architecture and Plastic Arts. 
i XK. Music. 





Provincial Departments (31) 


(2) Offices immediately under the authority of the Ministry: Reich 
Literature Office, Film Censor’s Office, German Opera House, etc. 

(4) Under supervisory control: Reich Association of the German Press, 
Broadcasting Company, etc. 


characteristic of this legislation, the drive for detailed uni- 
formity. The first example is the Decree of Mourning on 
the Death of Reich President von Hindenburg, which ran 
as follows : 

Art. I. 

All public buildings of the Reich, the States and 
the Communes, along with the buildings of public 
corporations and of public schools, shall, from now and 
each day until the day of interment inclusively, set their 
flags at half-mast. 

The German people are required to co-operate in 
this flag-mourning. 
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Arr. II. 

To-day and on the day of interment all public 

meetings and arrangements are cancelled. 
Arr. II. 

Church bodies of both confessions shall order, until 
the day of interment inclusively, a daily mourning peal 
of one hour, from eight till nine in the evening. 

Art. IV. 

Until the day of interment inclusively, all musical 
performances of whatsoever nature in places selling 
spirits . . . shall be cancelled. 

Art. V. 

During a national mourning period of fourteen days, 
reckoned from to-day, all officials of the Reich, the 
States and the Communes shall wear a mourning band 
on the left arm. 

Arr. VI. 

On the day of interment, at a time to be determined 
later, traffic will stand still for one minute. Work will 
simultaneously cease in factories. 

Art. VIL. 

The German wireless will take the national mourning 

into consideration in its programmes from all stations. . . 


The Holidays Acts and the Protection of National Symbols 
Act impose uniformity mainly by prohibition. Thus on 
national holidays, prohibition is made of “ all public works 
calculated to impair the peace of the day, exception being 
made only for the Post Office, the railways, works of special 
urgency, and light work in house-gardens.” On Easter Eve, 
Christmas Eve, Easter Day and Christmas Day all public 
entertainments and dances are forbidden with the exception 
only of those at which exclusively German folk-dances are 
used. 

From an anthropological viewpoint the publicity legis- 
lation of the Propaganda Ministry appears as the official 
organisation of the ritualistic side of magic. What is aimed 
at is not only the uniform observance of a common ritual, 
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but also the creation of a uniform ritualistic environment 
for all public occasions. On such occasions the mass 
uniformity of ritual gesture and the unbroken and unvarying 
observance of the tribal symbolism provide the setting 
within which the evangelical aspect of magic can have the 
fullest effect. This evangel, the dissemination of belief as 
-contra-distinguished from knowledge, is the basis of the 
second and major group of the Propaganda Ministry’s 
activities—the organisation of Kw/tur.* 

In the organisation of culture the Propaganda Ministry 
is the author of a series of experiments of quite first-class 
political interest. Their novelty consists in the employment 
of a special administrative technique, the effect of which has 
been not only to obtain the required centralisation of power, 
but also to exhaust as neatly as possible the whole field of 
national cultural activity. The technique employed is to 
organise each of the main cultural activities into a pro- 
fessional public law corporation, entry to which is strictly 
controlled by statute. Codes of professional behaviour are 
then laid down, departure from which may mean permanent 
exclusion from membership of the profession. All the 
corporations, finally, are grouped together in a central, 
composite body. 

The Act for a Reich Culture Chamber was made law on 
the 22nd September, 1933. The preamble stated the intention. 
“In order to pursue a politics of German culture, it is 
necessary to gather together the creative artists in all spheres 
into a unified organisation under the leadership of the Reich. 
The Reich must determine not only the lines of progress, 
mental and spiritual, but also lead and organise the pro- 
fessions.” ‘This first Act was merely an outline of intention. 


1 When, in what follows, Kux/tur is translated as Culture, it must be remembered 
that in the German language the term has a connotation more like the anthropologist’s 
use of the word than like ordinary English usage. It covers not only the artistic and 
zsthetic expressions of a people, but their whole civilised achievement, as well as what 
is racially and nationally unique in that achievement, their ethos. 
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The detailed provisions followed shortly in the First Decree 
for the Execution of the Reich Culture Chamber Act on 
1st November, 1933. Art. I designated the seven new 
Culture Chambers. Art. II laid down that these seven 
Chambers should be united in one collective public law 
corporation, -the Reich Culture Chamber. There followed 
detailed provisions for constitution and functions, the main 
element in which was the strict centralisation of power. 
The chart on the following page shows the new machinery. 

The Minister for Propaganda is the President of the 
central Chamber. He appoints the Presidents and Presi- 
dential Councils of the individual Chambers, and determines 
the general policy. His competence covers “not only the 
cultural activities themselves, but also all such activities as 
are concetned with the mere reproduction, the technical 
preparation, the dissemination, the preservation and dis- 
tribution of cultural goods ” (preamble). 

In this immense scheme, under which every single cultural 
profession and trade has been reconstructed from top to 
bottom, the present article devotes its attention only to a 
small part, the Press Chamber, which, by reason both of its 
intensive organisation as well as of its international repute, 
taises points of special interest. 

The present valid press law dates from the famous 
Journalists’ Act of 4th October, 1933. In his preamble 
Goebbels expressly repudiated the liberal notion of freedom 
of the press. ‘‘ Such an idea,” he said, “ proceeds not from 
the people collectively, but from the individual, and in its 
exaggerated form it has increasingly made it evident that 
freedom of opinion, the more it was conceded to the 
individual, the more it reacted to the prejudice of the 
general good of the whole people.” Now, however, “ we 
want no opinionated nonsense ; we want frank and honour- 
able utterance.” The Press will now “be ‘monoform’ in 
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Fig. Il. 


ReicH CuLrurRE CHAMBER. 
President 
(Minister for Popular Enlightenment and Propaganda) 


Vice-President 
(State Secretary of Propaganda Ministry) 


Cultural Senate 
(Nominated by Minister) 


Individual Culture Chambers (7) 
| 

— 1. Architecture and Plastic Arts : 

(1) Establishment, discipline. (2) Press, propaganda. (3)Archi- | 
tecture. (4) Painting, sculpture. (5) Commercial artists, | 
designers. (6) Art and artists’ associations. (7) Art production 
and trade. 

+— 2. Theatre: 

(1) Administration. (z) Law and establishment. (3) Opera. 
(4) Stage. (5) Artistes. (6) Dancing. (7) Producers. 

H— 3. Music: 

(1) Musicians. (z) Musical education. (3) Choral and folk 
music. (4) Concerts. (5) Instruments, scores. (6) Economics. 
(7) Law. 

— 4. Writers: 

(1) Establishment. (2) Writers. (3) Book trade. (4) Adver- 
tisement. (5) Libraries. (6) Directory and reference book 
trade. (7) Economics. 

— §. Press: 

(1) Newspaper publishers. (2) Periodicals publishers. (3) News 
bureaux. (4) Evangelical press. (5) Catholic Church press. 
(6) Broadcasting press. (7) Reich German Press Association. 
(8) Publishing firms, employees. (9) Press stenographers. 
(10) Advertisement trade. (11) Reading circle proprietors. 
(12) Wholesalers. (13) Retailers. (14) Railway station book 
trade. 

— 6. Film: 

(1) Administration. (2) Politics and culture. (3) Art direction 
of film production. (4) Economics. (5) Films. (6) Production. 
(7) Home film market. (8) Cinema houses. (9) Technique. 
(10) Educational and advertising films. 

+— 7. Wireless : 

(1) Administration, news. (2) Propaganda. (3) Economics, 
technique. (4) Law. (5) Culture. 














Regional Culture Administrators (31) 
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(a) Each Chamber has a President, Vice-President, Presidential Council, 
and 31 Regional Departments. 

(6) The chart does not distinguish between newly-created divisions in 
the separate Chambers and divisions made up by the incorporation 
of hitherto independent associations, many of which retain their own 
functional and regional sub-divisions. For example, of the 14 
divisions of the Press Chamber, 9 are incorporated associations 
having betwéen them 236 sub-divisions. 

will and ‘ polyform’ in the expression of that will.” The 

Act, therefore, set up a State control of the Press, and a 

strict code of professional practice for journalists. Entry to 

the profession was confined to those inscribed on a Berufsliste, 

a list of members whose statutory qualifications, apart from 

journalistic experience, were the possession of German 

citizenship, Aryanism, and “the characteristics demanded 
by the task of spiritually and intellectually influencing public 
opinion.” ‘Consciousness of responsibility to State and 

People, and personal purity, shall decide the entry to the 

profession of journalist.” The code of professional practice 

was composed mainly of prohibitions on editors, designed 
to eliminate political variety. 
The organisation to effect the Press censorship is a 
complex one. 
Fig. III. 
ORGANISATION OF THE PREss. 


I. Reich Leiter for the Press. ; 
Il. Reich Press Office. } Chief Party Bureaux. 


III. Press Division of the Reich Government. 


IV. Press Division of the Ministry for Popular Enlightenment and 
Propaganda. 


V. Reich Association of the German Press (guardians of the Berufsliste). 
VI. Reich Press Chamber. 


I and II represent the Party control, III to VI the State control. 

To determine the precise relations of function between 
these different bodies is quite impossible for the external 
observer. Co-ordination is largely in terms of day-to-day 
contacts, demarcation of function largely a matter of the 
conflict of personalities. The relations between Party and 
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State control are peculiarly difficult to follow. This is a 
standing problem in every department of government and 
not peculiar to the Propaganda Ministry. The chief adminis- 
strative device to co-ordinate State and non-State (i.e. public 
and Party) bodies seems to be, quite simply, the identification 
of key members of the personnel. Thus the Minister for 
Propaganda is Party Leader for Propaganda. He is, further, 
the President of the Central Reich Culture Chamber; his 
Permanent Secretary is its Vice-President; his 31 Regional 
Heads of Department its 31 Regional Culture Administrators, 
Similarly, the Party Press Leader is President of the Press 
Chamber, and the Party Press Chief its Vice-President. But 
the Government Press Chief, while he is Permanent Secretary 
of the Propaganda Ministry, appears to have no status in 
either of the Party Bureaux. The difficulties of analysing 
such relations are clearly formidable. The chief characteristic 
of the administration seems to be a profound but not 
consistent passion for Pooh-Bahism. 


Ii 

What have been the effects of this large-scale machinery 
for the regimentation of opinion ? Here we must distinguish 
between the effects upon the professions thus reorganised 
and the effects on general public opinion. As regards the 
former, there has been considerable attempt at resistance on 
the part of the professions involved to the various propaganda 
measures. In the case of the film producers, the initial absolute 
censorship had to be relaxed in face of what the Ministry 
described as “ their failure to avail themselves of the assistance 
and co-operation of the Reich Film Dramaturge.” In the 
case of the artistic professions generally, there was widespread 
objection to Goebbels’s programme of “workers of the 
forehead and the fist unite for all eternity.” The only effect, 
however, of their objection was to produce a seeming 
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concession in the form of a Senate to the Central Chamber, 
a cultural council, membership of which conferred a sort of 
aldermanic dignity upon the aged and élite of the world of 
att. No concessions at all, however, were made to the 
journalists, whose sporadic attempts at initiative produced 
only more stringent and retributive action on the part of 
the authorities. 

Of the effects of these propaganda organisations on the 
general public it is very much harder to speak. In general 
the absence of any vehicle of overt dissent makes it quite 
impossible to measure the amount of consent. The screen 
of compulsory acquiescence obscures the real structure of 
public judgment. One can only offer an opinion. Two 
considerations affecting such an opinion should be clearly 
held in mind. Firstly, as was said at the beginning, 
Goebbels’s department is only one part of a very much more 
extensive propaganda machinery. Though his powers reach 
into the other departments, no other is under his direct 
control. Such basic propaganda departments as Education, 
and the Labour Front, have a history of their own. Secondly, 
the strength, or success, of official propaganda can really be 
estimated only in terms of contending influences upon public 
opinion. It is impossible to do more than mention this 
consideration here. 

Within the narrower field of the Propaganda Ministry’s 
activities the development of the newspapers throws perhaps 
the most light on public opinion. What have the reactions 
of the German newspaper public been to the “‘ monoformity ” 
of political journalism? That public is, of course, small in 
comparison with its counterpart in this country. It is not 
possible to make strict comparisons, but an imperfect 
indication may be gleaned from the estimates of newsprint 
consumption per head which appear in the P.E.P. Report on 
the British Press. The estimated figures for 1936 were 57.8 lbs. 
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for Great Britain, 57.0 lbs. for U.S.A., 18.1 lbs. for France, 
and 11.4 lbs. for Germany. These figures take no account, 
of course, of the distribution of newsprint among different 
classes of reading material. A further pointer, however, in 
the same direction is the total absence in Germany of any 
papers remotely approaching in circulation the great dailies 
of this country. As regards internal comparisons, the 
following figures for some representative papers may be 
considered. 


Fig. IV. 
CIRCULATION OF SELECTED NEWSPAPERS. 
1933 1937 
Der Angriff .. te ae ee ee ne) =6©2G,000 .. 100,684 
Berliner Allgemeine Zeitung “a ee st ee os EEE. ee 
Berliner Lokal-Amzeiger.. 6. 6. 5 ane _ -» 1945343 
Berliner Montagspost os 6s «s ss os o« SEGOIO .. See 
Berliner Morgenpost.. .. .. «1. «2 «+ «+ =434,730 .- 400,000 
Berliner Nachtausgabe .. .. .. 1. we — .. 237,006 
B.-Z. am Mittag .. . 1s ee ee ee ee )=6146,160  .. = 100,000 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 1s ee ee ee ee = 63,000 .. 60,000 
Vilkischer Beobachter .. .. .. .. «2 «s ~110,000 .. +=: 300,175 
og — .. 71,099 
Hamburger Anzeiger .. «. «swe we ee ~=—160,000 «. =, 552 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt.. .. .. .. .. «. 1§0,000 .. 118,037 
Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten os os «2s eo SOQQBOO 5. Sgeees 
Der Stiirmer (weekly) .. .. .. «. «. «. 20,000 .. 486,000 
Total number of political newspapers : 

1933 -- 3,007 

1935 -- 3,232 

ye ee 


(The figures are all taken from Sperlings Adreszbuch.) 


What emerges from these figures? If the circulation 
figures alone be taken into account, it may be said that there 
has been little change in the penetration of the major papers ; 
only a slight, but general, decline is noticeable. But if the 
decline is taken in conjunction with the very sharp drop in 
the total number of newspapers carrying political matter, 
then we must say that there has been a marked decline in 
the penetration of the political newspapers under the Nazi 
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regime. This coincides with the opinions expressed by many 
competent foreign observers. A major part of this decline 
must be attributed to the deterioration in quality consequent 
on the regimentation of the Press. 

There are two minor points of interest in the above figures. 
It is interesting to note that the circulation of Goebbels’s 
paper, Der Angriff, has dropped considerably, while that of 
Hitler’s paper, the Vo/kischer Beobachter, has almost trebled. 
Secondly, the largest circulation of all goes to Der Stiirmer, 
the weekly organ of Julius Streicher, Statthalter of Bavaria. 

Finally, what light does the description of this leviathan 
administration throw upon the original theory of propaganda 
of Hitler and Goebbels? The picture shows that their 
expressed views are in the main no longer applicable to their 
own practice. What the Propaganda Ministry and its satellite 
organisations illustrate is the total inadequacy of the “ simple, 
categorical, and repetitive” type of propaganda under 
monopoly conditions. Contrary to the general impression, 
monopoly propaganda is over a long period much more 
difficult to handle than competitive propaganda. It requires, 
not monotonous repetition, but variation, both of address 
and of content. It requires to be circumscribed in physical 
mass to avoid overwhelming the attention of the average 
consumer. It requires considerable psychological subtlety. 
While the German machinery appears to be feeling its way 
through a variety of administrative forms towards these 
canons, in the quality of its output it falls far short of 
meeting them. 








PUBLIC OWNERSHIP FOR CIVIL 
AVIATION 


By Ernest Davies 


S the decision of the Government to form a public 
corporation to take over the two subsidised air transport 
companies of Imperial Airways and British Airways, 
proof that no successful compromise between public 
ownership and capitalist enterprise can be found? Certainly 
in this case the outpouring of Government money without 
effective control has failed in its desired objectives of retaining 
the advantages of both the free competition and initiative of 
ptivate enterprise on the one hand and of Government 
protection and assistance on the other. 

After ten years of monopoly, Imperial Airways, confronted 
already with heavily subsidised foreign competition, had to 
meet the added competition of British Airways. Accusations 
of inefficiency, particularly as regards slow services carried 
on with obsolete ’planes, lack of enterprise, and victimisation 
of staff were levied against it. Much of this criticism aired 
during a debate on civil aviation in the House of Commons 
a year ago, was confirmed in the report on Civil Aviation by 
a Government Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Cadman.' This report, while criticising the relations of 
Imperial Airways with the Air Ministry, laid the blame on 
personnel and management and failed to suggest public 
ownership as a way out. In fact, apart from the detailed 
suggestions for improving the Air Ministry administration 
and appointing a full-time Chairman of Imperial Airways, 
the specific recommendation was the subsidising of a number 
of companies and the allocation of spheres of development 
between them. Although, in March, 1938, the Government 


accepted much of the Cadman report, nine months later has 
1 Report of Committee of Inquiry into Civil Aviation. Cmd. 5685. March, 1938. 
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come the decision to abandon this proposal, and instead it is 
intended to buy out the existing companies and to create a 
public corporation to operate, presumably, with monopoly 
powers. 

The story of Imperial Airways is far from being a story 
of failure. In the development of passenger and mail services 
between Great Britain and the Empire, wonders have been 
achieved. In ten years a network of inter-Imperial com- 
munications has been built up and is now operated at a high 
level of safety by some of the finest flying boats in regular 
service; an “all-up” mail service has been instituted, 
whereby all first-class mails are carried without surcharge 
between Great Britain, Africa, India, Australia and other 
parts of the Empite; services are operated between New 
York and Bermuda, and experimental flights, preliminary to 
the establishment of a regular service, have been successfully 
carried out across the North Atlantic. With such achieve- 
ments to its credit, how is it that Imperial Airways has been 
subject to a fire of criticism, and why is it to be converted 
with its British competitor on European routes into a public 
corporation ? The immediate explanations are, first, that in 
developing this Empire service, the European routes have 
been neglected ; second, British aircraft manufacturers have 
failed to design, construct and deliver the necessary equip- 
ment for Imperial Airways to compete effectively on the 
European routes; third, full co-operation with the Air 
Ministry was lacking and a narrow commercial view of its 
responsibilities was taken by the Imperial Airways Board ; 
fourth, there had been suspicion of unfair dealings with the 
staff, including alleged victimisation of pilots and restriction 
on free association and collective bargaining. 

Such may be actual cause for criticism, but the real reason 
for the failure of Imperial Airways under private enterprise 
is not concerned with this situation, which could be remedied 
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within the present framework of the Imperial Airways con- 
stitution on the lines of the Cadman recommendations. The 
real reasons for the proposed transfer of Imperial Airways 
to public ownership include, first, lack of Government 
control over the expenditure of public money meted out in 
the form of subsidies: only two out of the ten directors are 
appointed by the Government, and their responsibility to 
the Government is undefined. Second, the confusion between 
the strategic development of air communications for Imperial 
reasons and the desire eventually to make Imperial Airways 
a profitable commercial concern financially independent of 
subsidies. These two objectives are incompatible, for if an 
airways company is to become a commercial success, it must 
be free to develop only those routes which can ultimately pay. 
It cannot afford, for reasons of Empire defence or the carrying 
of mails, to expend vast sums on experimental or unremunera- 
tive services. Imperial Airways was expected, on the one 
hand, so to order its affairs that it would become self- 
supporting as quickly as possible, and, on the other, to develop 
at all costs air communications throughout the Empire. To 
achieve the former has become more and more impossible 
with increased competition from heavily subsidised foreign 
lines. This incompatibility of objectives was realized by Sir 
John Reith during the few months that he has been Chairman 
of Imperial Airways. In his speech to shareholders on 
November 15th last he stated : 

“Imperial Airways is a national service of first 
importance, and it must know where it stands in the 
political and economic life of the nation. The present 
position is neither commercially nor constitutionally 
satisfactory. The company is neither wholly free nor 
wholly secure. Relations with the State were not as they 
should be. In every activity much depends on the 
personalities involved, but it was the system far more 
than anything else in this case which provoked 
dissension.” 
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A third reason is that civil aviation is still in its develop- 
ment stage, and therefore continually in need of new capital. 
To raise that capital on reasonable terms a company must be 
financially successful and have a good record of dividend 
payments and a prospect of maintaining its profits. Believing 
it would be left to itself to raise its capital, Imperial Airways 
paid high dividends out of its subsidy. Because of the 
criticism these high dividends had evoked, the Cadman 
report suggested that they should be restricted to the limits 
associated with public utility companies. The Committee did 
not realize if this were done the raising of fresh capital would 
be much more difficult. In an industry in the pioneering 
stage of development the risks are such that they will not be 
undertaken by the investing public unless there is a reasonable 
prospect of a high reward. To limit the reward and still 
expect the risk to be undertaken is to ask the impossible. 
Civil aviation in this country will require considerable capital 
expenditure over the next decade. With a view to facilitating 
overseas development of air services, the Government on 
the recommendation of the Cadman report is to increase the 
annual subsidy to £3,000,000. To carry out this new pro- 
gramme much capital will be required, and can now only be 
raised on reasonable terms if there is Government assistance. 
To enable this to be given the Government is to buy out the 
existing shareholders of both Imperial Airways and British 
Airways and to raise the necessary capital cheaply by giving 
a Government guarantee to the corporation’s stock. 

The final decision to bring civil aviation under public 
control and ownership is therefore mainly due to the 
acceptance of the position that Imperial air communications 
must be developed, operated, and maintained irrespective of 
their profitability. This is outside the ability of private 
enterprise even when State-aided, partly because the raising 


of capital would be too costly, and partly because of the 
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investors’ demand for too high a return on an investment in 
so uncertain an undertaking as civil aviation. 

The history of Imperial Airways throws some light on the 
defects of State-aided private enterprise. Imperial Airways 
was formed as an amalgamation of existing companies in 
1924 as the result of the recommendations of the Hambling 
Committee, which was set up in 1923 to consider the best ways 
of subsidising air services.1 By agreement with the Air 
Ministry it was given a ten-year monopoly, and subsidised 
for its European services. The subsidy started at £137,000 
and was to fall to £32,000 by the tenth year, by which time 
it was considered civil aviation should be self-supporting. 

Until 1926 Imperial Airways confined its services to 
Europe, but a service between Egypt and India was then 
contemplated, and the first stage from Cairo to Basrah was 
opened in 1927. From then on Government policy was to 
encourage concentration on the great Imperial routes, in 
particular from England to India and South Africa. As a 
consequence, additional subsidies were received for the 
Imperial routes, and the least profitable of the continental 
routes were closed down. A fresh agreement was entered 
into in 1929, and the total subsidy was increased. For the 
next six years, while steady development proceeded with 
Empire services, the European position became more difficult, 
owing to greater competition from foreign subsidised services. 
With the end of the monopoly, granted by the original 
agreement for ten years, further competition developed with 
new British services also. The position required investigation. 
A standing inter-departmental committee under Sir Warren 
Fisher recommended that Government support should be 
given to more than one company, each to have its own sphere 
of operation. British Airways was given a subsidy for a 
service to Scandinavia and its sphere of operation limited to 


a line north of London to Berlin. Exceptionally, however, 
1 Report of Civil Air Transport Subsidies Committee. February, 1923. Cmd. 1811. 
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it was allowed to continue to operate on the London-Paris 
route where it competed with Imperial Airways. This meant 
two subsidised companies were competing on the same route, 
but under circumstances more favourable to the one than to 
the other. Under its agreement with the Government 
Imperial Airways was banned from buying machines of 
foreign manufacture without the Air Ministry’s consent. 
British Airways, on the other hand, had bought fast modern 
machines from America, which made the Imperial Airways 
*planes on the Paris route seem slow and obsolete. 

Imperial Airways was now under a severe handicap. It 
had placed orders for modern machines in 1934, but only 
recently has delivery begun. The fault lay with the aircraft 
manufacturing industry which had been slow in delivery and 
for some time behind its foreign competitors in construction 
and design. As the Cadman report pointed out, there was 
not at that time a medium-sized air liner of British con- 
struction comparable to the leading foreign type. Owing to 
unequal competition (the foreign companies, on a com- 
parable basis, being more heavily subsidised), Imperial 
Airways took a back seat on the continent, but led the world 
on long-distance Imperial routes. 

The financial history of Imperial Airways is also of 
interest. At the outset the public was invited to subscribe 
to its shares, and did so in the belief that a profitable future 
lay ahead for civil aviation. Were it not for Government 
assistance, the shares would have proved a poor investment 
as profits have never equalled the subsidy, there being annual 
losses on trading after allowing for obsolescence, very heavy 
in the case of aircraft. Nevertheless, thanks to the subsidy, 
dividends were paid from 1928 on, being as low as 3 per cent 
in 1931 and 1932, but rising to 9 per cent in 1937, and falling 


to 7 per cent in 1938. Partly, no doubt, because the amount 
of the subsidy was not disclosed in the company’s accounts, 
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the investing public continued optimistic, and in 1936 and 
1937 valued each share on the Stock Exchange at over £3. 

The Government’s participation on the financial side was 
at first confined to payment of subsidy. The arrangement 
was that after a 10 per cent dividend had been paid to share- 
holders, the balance was divisible into three parts. One was 
to go to repay the subsidy, one for development and improve- 
ment of air services, and one for additional distribution 
amongst shareholders. Under the 1929 agreement the 
Government received £25,000 of {1 Deferred Shares, which 
were entitled to half of the balance of profits after 10 per 
cent had been paid on the Ordinary Shares. The share- 
holders’ position was thereby in theory improved, as it meant 
that if they received a 10 per cent dividend they would 
thereafter share equally with the Government. Under the 
current 1937 agreement, the all-up Empire air mail scheme 
was instituted. A further 1,000,000 shares were issued to the 
public, bringing the total issued capital up to the present 
amount of £1,648,869. The price of issue, which was thirty 
shillings, invoked much criticism in view of the higher 
market price. Questioned in Parliament why the offer was 
not made at a higher price, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury replied that the Board had decided what was the 
highest price at which they could properly invite the public 
to subscribe. The public scrambled for the shares, but a few 
months later they were selling several shillings lower. Capital 
held by the Government remained unchanged, which means 
that its proportion declined. In normal commercial practice 
the Government would have been entitled to increase its 
holding proportionately, but as the Financial Secretary said 
in the House of Commons : 


“It is not the duty of the Government to look for 
investments, but to further the policy of imperial air 
communications.” 
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Under this 1937 agreement the subsidy was increased to 
£1,650,000 for the first three years, declining to £1,350,000 
for the last three years of a fifteen-year contract. This included 
payment by the Post Office for carriage of mails, which was 
to be of a minimum of £900,000. 

The actual amount paid in subsidy to Imperial Airways 
since 1924 has been £5,058,408. For the year to March 31st 
last it was £535,000, which does not, of course, include 
payment for carriage of mails. During this same period, the 
stated profits, after obsolescence of Imperial Airways, 
including the subsidy, were £865,016. If the subsidy is 
deducted the actual net loss amounted to £4,193,392. Never- 
theless, dividends during this period have fluctuated from 
3 to 9 per cent and cost £463,396. Had more publicity been 
given to the amount of subsidy in the company’s accounts, 
the optimism of investors might have been less and the 
demand for high compensation, now that the company is to 
be acquired, less vociferous. As it is, the issue of shares at 
30 shillings in July, 1937, is used as an argument for this 
being the minimum price per share which should be paid by 
the Government as compensation. 

Although the Government has paid out five million 
pounds in subsidy during the last fourteen years, its control 
of the company has been remote. From the first, the 
Government has appointed two directors to the Board—two 
out of ten. They have not always been selected from those 
who are experienced in Government administration or policy, 
often being more representative of the commercial world. 
The present Government directors are Air Marshall Sir John 
Salmond and Sir Francis L. Joseph. The latter is a colliery 
magnate and a director of a number of concerns.! Of the 
relationship between the Government and the company, the 
Cadman report was particularly critical : 


1 See my Survey on Government Directors of Public Companies in Political Quarterly, 
July-September, 1938. 
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“Not only had it (the management of Imperial 
Airways) failed to co-operate fully with the Air Ministry, 
but it has been intolerant of suggestion and unyielding in 
negotiation. Internally its attitude in staff matters has left 
much to be desired. It appears to us that the Managing 
Director of the Company—presumably with the acquies- 
cence of the Board—has taken a commercial view of his 
responsibilities that was too narrow, and has failed to 
give to the Government Departments with which he has 
been concerned, the co-operation we should have 
expected from a Company heavily subsidised and having 
such important international and imperial contracts.” 


Government directors should normally be appointed for 
the maintaining of this contact. Nevertheless, this view does 
not appear to be shared by the present Chairman of Imperial 
Airways, Sir John Reith. At the shareholders annual meeting 
on November 15th last, he stated that once Government 
directors were appointed they, like the other directors, were 
responsible to the shareholders and would always act in their 
interests. As long as this is the case, Government directors 
will be of little use in protecting the community’s interests. 
Certainly there are grounds for believing that the Govern- 
ment directors on the Imperial Airways Board failed to 
exercise control over the company and to act as a liason 
between the company and the Government. 

The Cadman report recommended a full-time Chairman. 
The then Chairman and Managing Director, Sir J. George 
Beharrell, was also Chairman of Dunlop Rubber Company 
and director of other companies. Sir John Reith was, with 
the approval of the Government, invited to become Chairman. 
At the same time Sir James Price, an ex-Government civil 
servant, with experience in labour matters, joined the Board. 
Previous staff difficulties at the B.B.C. did not inspire con- 
fidence in Sir John Reith’s ability to handle the delicate staff 
situation of Imperial Airways. 
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British Airways, like Imperial Airways, arose out of a 
merger to obtain a Government subsidy for the carriage of 
mails to Germany and the operation of services to Scandinavia. 
It was formed in 1935 by Whitehall Securities Corporation, a 
City finance house, whose Chairman, The Hon. Clive Pearson, 
is also Chairman of British Airways and a director of Lazard 
Brothers. British Airways capital of £363,204 is held by only 
nine shareholders, who are largely representative of City 
finance houses. The company has not yet operated at a profit, 
but since 1935 has been receiving a Government subsidy 
which was increased to £66,000 last year. The Government 
in addition pays the cost of the company’s training school 
and the surveys of proposed air routes to West Africa and 
South America. For the year ended September 30th, 1937, 
there was a net deficit (after allowing for obsolescence) of 
£177,975. The Government has appointed two directors, 
namely, Viscount Monsell, formerly First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Mr. Ernest H. Murrant. 

In acquiring these two companies, both operating at a net 
loss, what price should the Government pay ? The Govern- 
ment has expressed the hope that it will be able : 


ce 


. . to fix with the directors of the two companies 
a fair and reasonable price for each undertaking which 
can be submitted to the shareholders for approval, and, 
if agreed, can be inserted in the Bill. If agreement 
cannot be reached, the Bill would provide for the price 
to be fixed by an independent arbitral tribunal.” 


Funds for the purchase are to be obtained by the issue of 
fixed interest stocks of the new corporation guaranteed by 
the Government. In arriving at a fair and reasonable price, 
all the relevant facts must be taken into account. These 
should include losses suffered, the value of the assets and the 
nature of the agreements with the Government, including 
subsidies received. Holders of shares in Imperial Airways 
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purchased them on the basis of subsidies being paid in 
accordance with the agreements with the Government. They 
are therefore entitled to the capitalised value of the income 
that on the basis of these agreements they could normally 
expect to receive. In view of the increased competition and 
the uncertainty surrounding an enterprise in such an early 
stage of development as civil air transport, the risk, as 
undertaken by private enterprise, has justified the high yield. 
The corollary of this is a low capitalised value. In other 
words, because of the risk high dividends have been claimed, 
and, in assessing the value, the number of years purchase 
applicable to the anticipated revenue should be few. In the 
case of Imperial Airways, for instance, last year’s earnings 
(including subsidy) were 7.8 per cent on the capital. The 
dividend paid was 7 per cent. With full knowledge of the 
Government agreements, the latest profits of the company 
and the dividends paid, the Stock Exchange value of the 
shares prior to the Government announcement of intended 
acquisition was only 25 shillings per share, inclusive of the 
7 per cent dividend. Allowing for the payment of this 
dividend, the yield is the equivalent of nearly 6 per cent, 
which would appear to be commensurate with the risk. The 
price the shareholders paid for their shares is immaterial as 
the Government purchase now contemplated has to be made 
on the basis of the value to the holder at the time of purchase 
and not on the basis of past values. The fact that Imperial 
Airways shares were at one time quoted at 68 shillings and 
that an issue was made eighteen months ago at 30 shillings is 
irrelevant. In these circumstances, it is difficult to see any 
justification for paying a higher price than that at which the 
Stock Exchange valued the shares. Stock Exchange values 
are not necessarily correct and should not, as a matter of 
course, be taken as a basis of valuation when Government 
acquisition takes place, but the value it placed on Imperial 
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Airways shares appears to approximate to a fair and reasonable 
price. If the Government decides to pay more than this 
price, it would seem that the shareholders are being treated 
too generously. 

The case of British Airways is different, as this is a newer 
concern, its capital is not publicly held and its shares are not 
quoted on the Stock Exchange, but are in the hands of nine 
shareholders, largely members of the finance company which 
launched it. In order that the public may be sure that only 
a fair and reasonable price is paid for these shares an assess- 
ment should be made by an independent arbitral tribunal. 
Otherwise, if the Government and the company agree on a 
price by negotiation, the public being in the dark as to the 
finances and value of British Airways would be unable to 
judge whether the agreed price was just or not. The Govern- 
ment appears to have learnt a lesson from past transfers from 
ptivate to public enterprise. Since, for the first time in the 
case of a large transfer from private to public enterprise, a 
Government guaranteed loan is to be issued to meet the cost 
of compensation. This at least eliminates the difficult and 
controversial task of fixing the income to which holders of 
public corporation stock are entitled, and reduces the burden 
of interest to the minimum.? 

Past experience in the matter of public corporations calls 
for definite safeguards being laid down in the Bill which will 
create the new Airways Corporation. In order that the 
Corporation shall be responsible to Parliament, the Board 
should be appointed by the appropriate Minister, to whom 
the Board would be responsible and through whom it would 
be answerable to Parliament. Members of the Board should 
be removable by a resolution of the House of Commons. 
The importance of appointment by the Government cannot 
be ovet-emphasised. Only through the check of Parliament 


1For full discussion of this intricate subject of compensation, see How Much 
Compensation? by Ernest Davies (Gollancz, and New Fabian Research Bureau). 
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can the public be safeguarded from the nepotism which is so 
rife in the commercial world. Introduction of new personnel 
to important positions in companies about to be merged 
into a public corporation is a dangerous procedure which 
prejudices the appointment of the Board. The decision of 
the Boards of Imperial and British Airways to invite Mr. 
W. L. Runciman to associate himself with their work at this 
juncture is not therefore necessarily wise. The fact that he 
has surrendered his other directorships to do so is an indication 
that it is assumed that he will be a member of the new Board. 
The choice of such a Board calls for careful discrimination. 
It is necessary to have among the members of public boards 
both those who inspire public confidence and are experienced 
in public administration and those who are qualified for the 
task undertaken. Success in similar capitalist fields should 
not be the sole qualification for a seat on the board of a public 
corporation. 

In view of the past unsatisfactory record of both Imperial 
Airways and the British Broadcasting Corporation in staff 
relations, there should be a statutory requirement that the 
staff should have the right to organise freely and bargain 
collectively. It is to be hoped that eventually the staffs of 
public corporations will enjoy the same status and rights as 
civil servants. Pending this, extra care should be taken that 
the members of the staff of a public corporation are no worse 
off than the staff of a comparable concern under private 
enterprise. 

Provided the price paid is not too generous and the above 
safeguards are created, this new public corporation in control 
of overseas air transport will mark a step forward in public 
ownership. It will start off with the great advantage of being 
free from the financial handicap of over-capitalisation, and the 
shareholders’ threat to impose a sanction if this burden proves 
too great. As the companies are already in receipt of subsidies 
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and must continue to receive them, the Government alone 
will carry the financial burden of current operation. On the 
capital side the Government will also be responsible, as it is 
to buy out existing shareholders and to guarantee the interest 
payments on the corporation stock. This burden should not 
be great, as the total capital of the two concerns is only a 
little over £2,000,000, and however generous the com- 
pensation is it should not exceed £3,000,000, which is the 
equivalent of the proposed annual subsidy. As long as there 
is Parliamentary control through a defined responsibility of 
the Board, public accountability will be present. To those 
who fear that complete Government control might hamper 
initiative, enterprise and efficiency, it should be pointed out 
that the initiative of the all-up air mail came from the Govern- 
ment-owned Post Office, while the B.B.C. has not been 
lacking in enterprise, notably in the realm of television. On 
the other hand, the efficiency of the Government-subsidised, 
but not controlled Imperial Airways has been questioned in 
the House of Commons and criticised in the Cadman report. 
Nor need there be fear that if the new corporation enjoys a 
monopoly, competition will be lacking, for this will almost 
certainly continue to be provided by the heavily subsidised 
foreign corporations. Upon the personnel of the Board and 
the policy of the Air Ministry will depend the success of this 
new venture in public ownership and control. 
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SURVEYS 


CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
PovERTY AND POPULATION 

T is generally known that the population of the United 

Kingdom is now increasing very slowly, and that, unless 

there is a sudden and quite unexpected change in the 

birth-rate, a maximum will be reached within a very short 
time and then there will be a slow decline. It is also known 
that a change is taking place in the age-distribution, so that 
the proportion of old people is increasing, that of the young 
decreasing, and that of the men and women of working ages 
remaining in the aggregate nearly the same, though on a 
closer view some increase is to be anticipated during the next 
ten years. Within the working ages, however, there will be 
a shifting towards higher ages, as the deficiency of births after 
1921 has effect. If we confine ourselves to a relatively short 
view, say twenty years, before the possible actual diminution 
of population i is at all considerable, there is no a priori obstacle 
to the adaptation of industry to the changing conditions. 
Unless men over sixty years old are actually less effective than 
boys under twenty, the working strength will not diminish 
in this period. The non-effectives needing support will be 
the old rather than the young, and instead of the increase of 
capital goods to provide for a growing population, there is 
the possibility of improving the equipment of the present 
number, or, if that is unnecessary, of shortening the hours of 
work or lowering the age of retirement. The consequent 
difficulties of adjustment have been discussed by economists ; 
in brief they may be said to arise from the unemployment 
that results from any re-orientation of industry. 

Mr. R. M. Titmuss, in his book, Poverty and Population, 
has little that is new to say on these general topics, and the 
purpose of his book is rather to analyse and assess the waste 
of health and life that takes place in existing conditions, 
which has an additional importance when people and 
especially children are becoming scarce. The most prolific 
section of the population is that which can least afford to 

1 Macmillan, 1938. 
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bring up children, and the most prolific regions of the United 
Kingdom are said to be precisely the “ special areas ” where 
unemployment and poverty are most prevalent. Of all the 
counties of England and Wales it is recorded that only 
Durham had in 1931 a net reproduction rate above unity. 
The future population will come predominantly from the 
North and from Wales, while the more prosperous South 
depends on immigration from other districts. Mr. Titmuss 
bases his study on a comparison of two areas—North (1), 
consisting of Durham and Northumberland, and Wales (1), 
consisting of Monmouthshire and three South Wales counties 
—with the South-East of England, being that with the 
lowest death-rate in the Registrar-General’s grouping. The 
crude death-rates do not show very much difference between 
these special areas and England and Wales as a whole. 





Death-rates 


1921 1935 
England and Wales .. 12.1 .. 11.7 
|! ne a 
Weette +e ke ew ROB ne BD 





But when we take the standardised death-rate for 1935, we 
find that in North (1) and Wales (1) are 16 per cent 
higher than in England and Wales and 35 per cent higher 
than the South-East, excluding London. Infant mortality 
(the number of deaths of children under one year per 
thousand births) was, in 1935, 57 in England and Wales, 
42 in the South-East, 76 in North (1), and 63 in Wales (1). 
But it was 83 in England and Wales in 1921, and the 
diminution has been at not far from the same rate in the 
fourteen years in the selected areas and the whole country. 

Whether there has been improvement or not is irrelevant to 
the argument, which depends on the amount of avoidable 
loss of life at the present time. It is shown that, especially in 
the younger age groups, the death-rates are considerably 
higher in the selected areas than in the South-East, and a 
detailed analysis is given of the heavy incidence of those 
diseases which are connected with poverty. In all a very 
gloomy picture is presented, and adequately documented, of 
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the vicious circle of poverty, overcrowding, disease, under- 
nourished and under-developed children, and loss of earning 
power. It is from this environment that the next generation 
of workers in England will be recruited. 

Most of the statistics relate to 1936, and with the continual 
efforts for the restoration of the economic life of the districts 
and for amelioration, some improvement has probably taken 
place. Also to take the South-East of England for comparison 
is to set a high standard ; comparison with earlier years would 
show that the losses due to poverty and unemployment are 
not new in kind or quantity. But the concentration in 
particular districts has had cumulative bad effects; for 
example, the local rates cannot bear the expense of remedies. 
The main service of Mr. Titmuss’s book is to emphasize the 
problems at a time when there is danger of their being 
forgotten. No remedies are suggested by the author, 
presumably because no one remedy can be found ; but it is 
ungracious not to refer to the great efforts that have been 
made to probe the difficulties and ameliorate the economic 
conditions, if only in a piece-meal way. Under these circum- 
stances it is perhaps unfortunate that he appears to deprecate 
transference from these areas on the ground that the remaining 
population, having lost their most active members, will 
deteriorate further. If industry cannot be brought to a 
district, it is evidently essential that the population of working 
age must leave it or never be self-supporting. Whatever the 
future difficulties, the author cannot desire that children shall 
continue to be reared in the conditions he describes. 

The problems connected with poverty are, of course, not 
confined to these areas, and we find an attempt to give a 
more general view in Mr. J. Kuczynski’s Hunger and Work. 
While it is well to emphasize the conditions of distressed 
districts without much reference to what has gone before, it 
is mecessary in a more general study to put the facts in a 
proper perspective. The standard on which Mr. Kuczynski 
bases all his calculations is that computed by Mr. Rowntree 
in his Zhe Human Needs of Labour. At the prices of 1936 
this was 53s. per week for a family of man, wife and three 
young children, reduced to 41s. in agricultural districts. 


1 Lawrence & Wishart, 1938. 
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Three children are included, because that is taken as the 
minimum at which the population can be renewed. No one 
can hold that this standard errs on the side of luxury, but it 
is considerably higher than has been reached by unskilled or 
agricultural labourers here or in Europe at least till recent 
times. The peculiarity of the standard is that only 38 per 
cent is allotted to food, which is cut down to a minimum 
below what are considered modern requirements, and nearly 
to that of Booth’s poverty line. More is allotted to clothing 
than has been usual, and gs. is given for personal expenses. 
This standard may be compared with that used in the New 
Survey of London Life and Labour, with allowance for change 
of prices, and with Mr. George’s estimates! on the basis of 
the B.M.A.’s report with an additional ration of milk. 

Weekly expenditure of a family of man, wife and three 
children : 





Rowntree Poverty Line George 











s. d. s. d. s. d. 

POOR ss ck 5s ss ts EG 19 © 26 4 
ae 9 6 9 6 ns. 
Clothing .. .. 8 oO 4 4 3 4 
Fuel, cleansing, etc. 60 4 1 3 9 
Personal 9 0° 2 4 n.s. 
Total .. 53 © .. 39 3 Say 45 3 





It will be remembered that the “‘ Poverty Line” was 
used for definition and comparison with Booth’s work, not 
in any sense as a desirable standard. The last column includes 
adequate expenditure on food, but no allowance is made in 
the total for any personal expenditure except on insurance 
and travelling. With such an income the family would almost 
certainly spend more on less directly necessary objects and 
less on food. 

At the beginning of this century it was commonly said 
by the less careful writers that a third of the population was 
below the poverty line; the proportion, in fact, was not 
known and there was probably some exaggeration. Now 


1 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1937, pp. 74 Seq. 
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Mr. Kuczynski finds about 77 per cent above Rowntree’s 
standard. From other unpublished data I should be inclined 
to put it at higher than 80 per cent. He does not, in fact, 
put his results in this way; his summary is “ 10,000,000 
working men, women and children are living under such 
conditions that they cannot even keep fit for work, they are 
not able to recuperate completely from the exhausting work 
half of them are continuously doing, and they have to spend 
more strength than they can get back through the purchasing 
power they earn.” 

Since there is no published investigation of wages other 
than averages, and nowhere any analysis of family earnings 
in relation to needs except the most general average, it 1s 
impossible to substantiate or to contradict this estimate. 
Mr. Kuczynski, in spite of his care, is obliged to make very 
bold hypotheses. It is not, however, necessary to have 
detailed statistics to know that a great number of families 
live below this standard. Those dependent solely on 
unemployment insurance or allowances, broken families 
depending on relief, the majority of agricultural ordinary 
labourers and a smaller proportion of unskilled labourers 
who have a family of more than two children solely dependent 
on them, and some other classes, are known to earn less 
than the standard here considered to be a grudging poverty 
line. 

From Mr. Titmuss’s analysis and from other sources it is 
known that the proportion of children that are in families 
with dangerously narrow means is greater than that of 
adults. Here is the practical line of approach. In existing 
conditions it is possible to take care of children who are in 
danger of under-nourishment, at an expense which could be 
borne without serious difficulty. Another, and less popular, 
line of approach is education in food values—not to make 
people scientific experts, but in the light of common sense— 
so that pending the arrival of Socialism, or whatever 
organization will bring the millennium, the best use can be 
made of existing resources. For it is not practical to say 
that every male adult should earn 60s. a week and every 
adult woman at work 30s. In Mr. Kuczynski’s rough estimates, 
the industries in which the deficit is greatest are coal-mining, 
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agriculture, building and public utility services. The next in 
numerical importance are textiles and railways. Of these, 
coal-mining, railways and cotton are carried on in great 
financial difficulties, agriculture is continually asking for 
increased subsidies, building is so dear that housing is 
subsidized, railways do not earn enough dividends to make 
34 per cent on their capital, and indeed in other countries 
they need subsidies. The high figure stated for public utilities 
is not at all well substantiated; the deficit of the average 
from the Rowntree standard is quite small, and it is assumed 
that 15 per cent of the men had three or more children to 
support, and that none of these earned more than the average 
of the occupations. In any case, with the present height of 
rates, it is not practical to suggest a substantial increase for 
publicly employed labour, when other workmen keep to their 
present wages. 

Exaggeration of the amount and stress of poverty, and 
its measurement against an unrealizable standard, may tend 
to defeat its purpose. If the trouble is too great to remedy, 
people may be more inclined to leave it alone ; while if there 
is proved deficiency in limited numbers of cases, the effort 
for amelioration is worth while. The lacunz in public 
statistics encourage inaccurate and alarmist estimates, and, 
while crudities in detail can be exposed, it is not possible to 
make precise statements of the facts. There is, fortunately, 
some prospect of obtaining the necessary data through 
inquiries now being carried out by Government Departments. 
The Cost of Living investigation will show what food is, in 
fact, purchased by various sections of the working class, the 
Ministry of Health has undertaken other analyses, and the 
Ministry of Labour is now collecting data of individual, as 
contrasted with average, earnings for the first time since the 
year 1906. 

A. L. BowLey. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE RELATIONS 
HE Anglo-American Trade Agreement signed on 
November 17, 1938, is the product of recent drastic 
changes in British and American commercial policy. 
Up till 1931 the United Kingdom was the great 
stronghold of free trade, while the United States had the 
highest tariff in the world. But British commercial policy 
was reversed with the introduction of a preferential tariff in 
1931-2, while American policy turned in the opposite direction 
with the passage of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934. 

American protectionism reached its climax in 1929-30 
with the introduction of the famous Hawley-Smoot tariff. 
The Hawley-Smoot tariff raised the average duty on agri- 
cultural imports from 20 per cent to 34 per cent ad valorem. 
This increase was at least understandable in view of the 
prolonged depression in American agriculture in the previous 
decade ; but there was no such justification for the increased 
protection granted to American industry, which was at that 
time enjoying exceptional prosperity. In fact, the chief 
consequence of the Hawley-Smoot tariff was to encourage 
the growth of retaliatory tariffs in many other parts of the 
world just at a time when international trade was already 
beginning to contract. 

Some Americans wete very conscious of this fact, and 
also realised that, although less than 10 per cent of American 
production as a whole is exported, certain branches of 
American agriculture and industry are completely dependent 
on export markets. In 1933 between 25 and 70 per cent of 
the American output of lard, dried and canned fruit, leaf 
tobacco, raw cotton, lubricating oil, refined copper and 
various classes of machinery, was exported. 

Following the Democratic victory in 1933, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, the new Secretary of State, drastically reversed his 
country’s commercial policy by securing the passage of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 1934. This authorised 
the President to negotiate commercial agreements with 
foreign countries “for the purpose of expanding foreign 
markets for the products of the United States.” As a 
bargaining weapon the Act gave him the power to reduce 
or raise particular duties by not more than 50 per cent. Its 
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great significance lay in the fact that it represented the first 
large-scale experiment by the American Government in tariff 
bargaining ; for hitherto American duties had been fixed 
without negotiation with other countries. Twenty Agree- 
ments have been negotiated under the Act, culminating in 
the Agreements just signed with the United Kingdom and 
Canada, with which two countries nearly one-third of 
American foreign trade is conducted. 

Meanwhile, the United Kingdom, too, had reversed her 
commercial policy, but in the opposite direction. The 
depreciation of the pound sterling in September, 1931, was 
considered by the British Government to be insufficient to 
correct the deficit in the country’s current balance of inter- 
national payments, and early in 1932 2 preferential tariff was 
introduced—a system consolidated for a minimum of five 
years by the conclusion of the Ottawa Agreements in the 
autumn of that year. British imports from the United States 
were affected even more by the fact of Imperial Preference 
than by the absolute height of the tariff, and without the 
assent of the Dominions—and particularly Canada and 
Australia—to the modification or abolition of certain 
preferences it would never have been possible to conclude a 
worth-while Agreement. Such assent was only forthcoming 
after the complete defeat of Mr. Bennett by Mr. Mackenzie 
King in the autumn of 1935 and the re-election of the 
Australian Government to power in the autumn of 1937. 

The Anglo-American Trade Agreement has, therefore, a 
special significance as representing the first step towards a 
modification of the system of Imperial Preference established 
at Ottawa. In any case, Anglo-American trade is of quite 
outstanding importance. The United Kingdom and the 
United States represent 17 per cent and 11 per cent respectively 
and together nearly 30 per cent of the world market, while 
if the rest of the British Empire is included the proportion 
is over 40 per cent. The only countries whose foreign trade 
is of comparable importance are Germany and France ; the 
value of Japanese trade is only one-third that of American 
and less than one-quarter that of British. 

Even more striking is the Anglo-American dominance of 
the market for certain commodities. The United Kingdom 
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takes virtually all the bacon, hams and mutton and nearly 
all the butter which enters into international trade, whilst 
she imports something like half the timber, cotton, tobacco, 
oil, wheat and tea. Similarly, the United States takes at least 
half the world’s exports of rubber, tin, sugar, cocoa, coffee 
and other commodities. 

No less important is the volume of trade between the two 
countries, which is only exceeded by that between the United 
States and Canada, who also signed a new agreement on 
November 17. The United Kingdom is the chief market 
for American exports, taking 16 per cent of the total in 1937, 
and the third largest source of American imports (7 per cent). 
Similarly the United States is the fourth largest market for 
British exports (6 per cent) and the chief source of British 
imports. Yet the American share of the British market 
declined strikingly in recent years, from 17 per cent in 1929 
to 12 per cent in 1931 and 11 per cent in 1937. 

Meanwhile the proportion of the United Kingdom’s 
foreign trade conducted with Empire countries rose appre- 
ciably, from 29 per cent in 1931 to 39 per cent in 1937 in the 
case of imports—Canada more than doubling her share—and 
from 44 per cent to 48 per cent in the case of exports. It is 
extremely difficult to say how far this represented diversion, 
and how far simply an expansion of trade with the Empire 
unaccompanied by any such expansion with foreign countries. 
In the case of food imports, however, there is fairly clear 
evidence of diversion. Between 1931 and 1935 British food 
imports as a whole fell by 12 per cent; but while imports 
from foreign countries fell by 30 per cent, imports from 
Empire countries actually rose by 17 per cent. 

Before proceeding to examine the general nature of 
Anglo-American trade, it is important to note that the 
Agreement covers the Colonial Empire and Newfoundland ; 
for the United States is a large importer from the Crown 
Colonies—75 per cent of these imports consisting of rubber 
and tin from British Malaya. Indeed, Malaya was second 
only to Canada as a source of American imports in 1937. 
Moreover, American purchases in that territory were over 
twenty-five times as great as American sales. Consequently 
the large American import surplus with the British Colonies 
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very largely offsets the enormous American export surplus 
to the United Kingdom. 

Indeed, when “ invisible” as well as Colonial trade is 
considered, The Economist estimates that the balance of 
payments between the two countries is actually unfavourable 
to the United States. 


U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH U.K. AND COLONIES. 


(In $ millions. A plus sign indicates a net balance to the credit, a minus sign a net 
balance to the debit, of the United States.) 














United Crown 

Kingdom Colonies Total 
Merchandise (including silver) .. +298 .. —174 .. +124 
Freight and Shipping .. .. .. — 34... -.  — 34 
Tourists .. os oc és SE ws =< SR “22 == 
Immigrants’ Remittances ae ee ae | ee 
Insurance.. .. ie Ge ST cs .. — 28 
Interest and Dividends . ae . ae .. — go 
Total, invisible items .. .. .. —1§3 .. — 15 .. —168 
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Of British exports to the United States, amounting to 
£31,000,000 in 1937, by far the largest item is whisky 
(£6,000 000) ; this enormous trade has all been built up since 
the repeal of Prohibition in 1933. The remaining items 
chiefly consist of a wide range of manufactured products, 
and particularly certain high-grade textiles—linen, woollen, 
cotton and jute. Re-exports are also important ( {10,900,000 
in 1937); half of these consist of fur-skins, in which the 
British trade has greatly expanded since the world market 
was transferred from Leipzig to London. 

The duty on the largest item—whisky—had already been 
reduced under the Canadian-American Agreement of 
November, 1935, and in the new agreement the existing 
duty is now consolidated. The largest group of products 
on which the duties are actually reduced consists of textiles. 
The reduction on linen goods is of particular importance, 
since the United States is already the largest export market 
(£2,750,000 in 1936). The reductions on woollen and 

1 Including sums spent on British cruise ships and by permanent residents in Great 
Britain. 
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worsted products are also important, although it has been 
suggested that semi-manufactures will benefit more than 
finished goods, since the reductions of duty on the former 
will reduce American manufacturers’ costs. As regards cotton 
goods, only certain expensive classes will benefit, and 
according to one expert “it is foolish to suggest that what 
has happened is going to make any important difference to 
the Lancashire cotton industry.” Other British exports for 
which concessions have been granted include china clay (for 
which the United States is a very important market), 
earthenware, glass, leather goods and certain metal manu- 
factures and foodstuffs (including herrings, jam, biscuits and 
mustard). These reductions are welcome, but it must be 
remembered that the American President had no authority 
to reduce duties by more than 50 per cent and in most cases 
the reduction (if any) is considerably less. Since some of the 
Hawley-Smoot duties on British goods were above 90 per 
cent ad valorem, even a 50 per cent reduction may not be 
sufficient to render British competition feasible. 

As regards the enormous British imports from the United 
States, amounting to no less than {114,000,000 in 1937, 
these consist predominantly of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Indeed, raw cotton, tobacco and mineral oils alone accounted 
for £42,000,000. Wheat used to be an equally important 
item. It then disappeared almost entirely, thanks to drought 
and other factors, bat in 1938 it has regained a large part 
of its former importance. Other agricultural imports include 
soft timber, pig products and fruit, all much affected by the 
Ottawa Agreements. Only a comparatively small part of 
British imports from the United States consist of manu- 
factured goods ; but certain types of machinery and motor- 
cars are important items. 

None of the three chief imports is seriously affected by 
the Agreement. Raw cotton already enters free; mineral 
oils continue to be taxed highly, but chiefly for revenue 
purposes ; and the existing preference on Empire tobacco 
remains, although the British Government has agreed to 
re-examine the position in 1942 when the present guarantees 
of Imperial Preference are due to expire. 

The main reductions of duty affect wheat, soft woods, 
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apples, pears and lard (on which the duty is abolished). In 
addition the quota for American hams has been increased. 
The concessions on lard and ham benefit the Middle Western 
States. In all these cases it is the Empire rather than the 
home producer who stands to lose most. Reductions of 
duty have also been granted on about one-eighth of British 
imports of manufactuted goods from the United States, 
notably office, laundry and printing machinery, certain 
electrical goods, typewriters and track-laying tractors. One 
striking omission from this list is motor-cars. An under- 
taking has, however, been given not to raise the duty on 
motor-cars of over 25 h.p.—thus leaving the door open for 
increases of duty on small cars from Germany and elsewhere. 
Moreover, in the case of motor-cars and also of tobacco the 
United States has secured some compensation through slight 
reductions in the margin of preference in many British 
Colonies. 

The effects of the new Agreement are concisely indicated 
by a small table based on statistics given in the official 
summary of the Agreement. 

U.K. TRADE WITH U.S.A., 1936. 





Imports Exports 
CC are a aS lll: 
Duties reduced on .. .. .. «. «+ 10,000,000 .. 11,000,000 
Duties stabilised on.. .. .. «. «+ 14,000,000... 6,000,000 
Free entry stabilised on .. .. ~.. ~. 20,000,000 .. 9,500,000 
Other concessions .. .. .. «- «+ 16,000,000 .. — 





It is interesting to note that the value of the imports into 
both countries on which duties have actually been reduced 
is almost exactly the same—£10,000,000 in the case of British 
imports, {11,000,000 in the case of American. These figures 
refer, however, to 1936; in 1937 British imports rose while 
American fell. On the other hand, the actual extent of the 
American reductions of duty was greater than the British. 

To complete the picture, account must be taken of 
American trade with the Colonial Empire. Most Colonial 
products already enter the United States duty free, and the 
chief concessions consist of a stabilisation of free entry or the 
existing duties on £35,000,000 of Colonial Empire exports to 
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the United States; actual reductions of duty only affect 
£210,000 of trade. 

Concessions by the Colonial Empire to the United States 
take the form of a stabilisation or reduction in the margin of 
preference rather than of the actual duty. This is because 
most Colonies derive the bulk of their revenue from Customs 
duties and an arbitrary reduction of tariff rates might endanger 
their budgetary positions. Out of total Colonial Empire 
imports amounting to {11,000,000 in 1936, the margin of 
preference is actually reduced on only £757,000 and is 
stabilised on £2,159,000, whilst continued equality of tariff 
treatment is guaranteed on {1,55 2,000. 

One point which should emerge from this analysis is that 
the Dominions, and particularly Canada, have made certain 
definite sacrifices for the sake of the Agreement. In return, 
Canada has received compensation in two forms. In the first 
place, Great Britain has agreed to a modification of certain 
preferential rights in the Canadian market. In particular, a 
reduction in the preference from 20 per cent to 17} per cent 
ad valorem for tinplate of a kind made in Canada accounts for 
a trade of slightly over £1,250,000. But other concessions 
as regards guaranteed preferences affect less than {1,000,000 
of British exports. 

Far more important are the new concessions which 
Canada has secured in the American market under the new 
Canadian-American Agreement signed on November 17, over 
and above those secured in the Agreement of November, 
1935. The United States has reduced the duties on 129 items 
and stabilised them on 73—these changes chiefiy affecting 
agricultural produce, fish, timber and mineral products. In 
return, Canada has reduced the duties on 283 3 types of 
American products and stabilised them on 146 more—in this 
case primarily manufactured goods, including textiles and 
machinery. Perhaps even more important, Canada has 
abolished the 3 per cent excise tax on American products. 

The Anglo-American Agreement (like Mr. Cordell Hull’s 
other agreements) is to run for an initial period of three years, 
and will thereafter be denunciable after six months’ notice. 
It is, however, provided that if “a wide variation should 
occur in the rates of exchange between the currencies of the 
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United Kingdom and the United States of America” the 
Agreement may be modified or terminated. This is another 
standard clause in all the American agreements, but it may 
prove significant in view of the depreciation of sterling 
against the dollar recently. Another “escape” clause provides 
that either party may withdraw or modify any concession if 
it appears that the major benefit has accrued to a third party 
and has threatened serious injury to domestic producers. 
This amounts to an official admission that in this, as in other 
commercial agreements, every attempt is made to minimise 
the benefits to be derived by third parties through their most- 
favoured-nation rights. This is done by confining concessions 
to items of which the other party is already the “ principal 
supplier,” where necessary narrowing the classification of 
tariff items. Finally, it is important to note that the United 
States does not extend most-favoured-nation rights to 
countries whom she considers to discriminate against her 
exports. The only country at present on the “ black list ” 
is Germany who will, therefore, actually lose ground in the 
American market as a result of the Agreement. This will 
particularly affect the Sudeten industries, which had built up 
large and expanding markets in the United States whilst they 
were still a part of Czechoslovakia. 

Nor has the political significance of the Agreement been 
missed in Germany. This aspect has been even more strongly 
emphasised in the United States. According to the New York 
Times : 

The Treaty marks a closer union between the two most powerful 
democracies, achieved at a particularly decisive moment in the 
world’s history. . . The truth is that there can be no return by the 
totalitarian nations to the principles and the ways of international 
economics without something amounting to an overthrow of the 
regimes under which those nations live to-day. 

The New York Herald Tribune asserts that : 

It is a sign of solidarity between the English-speaking democracies 
addressed plainly to Berlin. 

Finally, the London Economist has pointed out that : 

Its long-term effects in the purely political field can be negatively 
assessed by imagining the derisive joy in certain European capitals 
and the profound depression in others that would have been 
produced by a failure of the negotiations. 


B. S. KEELING. 
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Pusiic Opinion: CENSORSHIP DuRING THE CRISIS 
LONG series of incidents have created a very 
Ase impression that the present British Govern- 
ment have been insidiously destroying the traditional 
liberties of Britain out of a desire to appease the 
dictators. The resignation of Mr. Eden in deference to 
Mussolini’s demands, the transference of Sir Robert Vansittart 
to a Propaganda Committee which has never functioned, the 
Sandys case which showed that the Government was prepared 
to use the Official Secrets Acts to check informed criticism 
by Members of Parliament, some remarks by Mr. Chamberlain 
about the advantages of Totalitarian States where critics did 
not “foul their own nests,” and a variety of incidents that 
occurred between the Government, the Press and the film 
findustry during the crisis—all these have created a prima 
facie case against the British Government. To-day, more 
than two months after the Munich crisis, it has become 
possible to review the facts in some detail. The whole 
question was discussed in an interesting debate in the House 
of Commons on December 9, when Mr. Mander moved a 
resolution in support of the maintenance “ of British demo- 
cratic traditions, of the liberty of expression of opinion both 
in the press and public meetings, and also in other media 
such as cinema films.” He suggested that the Government 
had attempted to set up what amounted to a political censor- 
ship during the Czech crisis. He was supported by Mr. John 
Parker and others ; Sir Samuel Hoare defended the Govern- 
ment. Opinions will differ about the substance of the 
charges and the success of Sir Samuel Hoare’s defence. It 
should, I think, be admitted at the outset that if there had 
been unity of opinion about..Mr..Chamberlain’s foreign 
policy instead of the sharpest division which has ever been 
\ known in this country, the Government’s..actions in regard 
'\to the Press and the cinema would have passed with little 
-comment. The force of the attack on the Government arose 
from the belief that in pursuance of the policy of appeasement 
England might be brought, as many other countries on the 
Continent have been, to_surrender its liberties in order to 
lease Germany. It may be interesting to summarise the 
Charges brought against the Government and the defence of 
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Sir Samuel Hoare and to comment from personal knowledge 
on some of the controversial points. 

After referring to the German pressure throughout 
Europe and its effect on democratic freedom, Mr. Mander 
gave examples of the determined libertarianism of the British 
Press in the past, and then proceeded to illustrate the way 
in which, in his view, the Government had recently attempted 
to use undue influence over the Press.and the film industry. 
He was compelled in citing these examples to rely on 
confidential information. On a number of counts, therefore, 
Sit Samuel Hoare was able to avoid detailed reply on the 
ground that Mr. Mander was quoting mere gossip. The 
whole debate, however, served the purpose of clearly bringing 
out what the charges were and of obtaining from the 
Government a number of admissions and contradictions of 
considerable importance. Mr. Mander’s charges were : 

(1) That the free and frank relations between Press 
correspondents and the Foreign Office, which had existed 
under Mr. Eden, had disappeared since foreign policy was 
taken over by Mr. Chamberlain. In particular he quoted a 
Press Conference on March 8, when he stated that Lord 
Halifax had suggested to the newspapers that “it would be 
in the general interests of the country if pin-pricking of 
Hitler and Mussolini should cease during the period of the 
talks, and that currency should not be given to unsupported 
rumours which have emanated from European capitals.” 
He added that Lord Halifax had given the impression that 
Britain did not intend to interfere between Germany and 
Austria, and that in the case of Czechoslovakia “if the 
conquest were of a peaceful penetration type the British 
Government would probably do nothing.” On this point 
Sir Samuel Hoare suggested to Mr. Mander that he had no 
better evidence than that of “an anonymous person who 
was present at the confidential interview.” 

I may add from my own knowledge that a number of 
journalists after this interview expressed surprise at the 
attitude of Lord Halifax; they complained that he had in 
effect accepted the necessity of the Anschluss. It is certain, 
in any case, that the Press did not warn the British public 
of the imminent German attack on Austria. The Anschluss 
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was expected by the Government and by individual journalists, 
but the public was taken by a. 

Mr. Mander was also on safe ground in referring to the 
changed atmosphere in the Foreign Office, which during the 
last nine months has been much less informed and informative 
about foreign affairs than ever before. Such well-known 
journalists as the diplomatic correspondents of The Manchester 
Guardian and the News Chronicle have referred to this 
change. Since the retirement of Mr. Eden routine work 
has been left to the Foreign Office, while matters of high 
policy have been taken over directly by the Prime Minister, 
who seems to have relied on Sir Horace Wilson rather than 
upon experts in foreign affairs. In a moderate and English 
way the conduct of foreign affairs has been assimilated to the 
Nazi practice, the Foreign Office continuing as the Wilhelm- 
strasse continues, while the actual conduct of foreign affairs 
has removed to the control of people who have not 
formerly been concerned with international politics. 

(2) Mr. Mander suggested that while “ normal contacts ” 
between Government departments and the Press were 
necessaty and desirable, the Government had recently 
developed a technique of “direct approaches.” to the 
proprietors of newspapers, and that Sir Samuel Hoare had 
become during the crisis “a sort of Propaganda Minister,” 
seeing important personages in the Press-world-and tactfully 
suggesting that particular lines of policy were desirable and 
certain criticisms damaging to the public interest—or to the 
Government. He added that the newspapers were well able 
to take care of themselves, but he quoted a warning in 
the Evening Standard against official restriction of the publication 
of news. He went on to ask whether the Home Secretary 
was prepared to deny that special Governmental influence 
was brought to bear during the crisis upon the Daily Mirror, 
which was conducting an anti-Chamberlain campaign, upon 
the Daily Telegraph, Daily Mail and Daily Herald. Sir Samuel 
Hoare did not deny these suggestions in detail, but he 
challenged Mr. Mander and declared that he was paying 
attention to irresponsible gossip and making statements 
“without any foundation at all.” I have myself evidence of 
attempted interference with the Daily Mirror by a Cabinet 
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CENSORSHIP DURING THE CRISIS 


Minister, and I have been told on good authority that the 
type of pressure Mr. Mander described was in fact exerted 
on other newspapers. 

(3) Mr. Mander gave examples of censorship over the 
films. He asserted “that there is, in connection with the 
news feels, definite political censorship which is hostile to 
the Opposition and friendly to the Government.” He 
pointed out that though the executive in the matter was the 
British Board of Film Censors, it was easy for the Government 
to influence this Board, which is supposed to deal with 
questions of morals, and so indirectly to exercise a political 
censorship over the film industry. He instanced a film of 
scenes of “ The Relief of Lucknow,” which was banned by 
the intervention of the India Office, and referred back to 
1936 to the case of a peace film which advanced League 
of Nations views possibly unpleasing to the Government. 
It was first held up as “ controversial,” but later published 
as the result of protests. He instanced several other cases of 
political censorship ; more than one issue of the March of 
Time had been censored, films called Arms and the League, 
A Threat to Gibraltar, Crisis in Algeria, Inside Nazi Germany, 
Nazi Conquest No. 1 (Austria), and Croix de Feu, had been 
banned or cut. Spanish Earth had been cut because “ it 
contained the outrageous suggestion that Germany and Italy 
were intervening in Spain,” while Britain’s Dilemma, which 
dealt with the programme of Mein Kampf and British policy 
since 1931, was cut and retitled Britain and Peace. In all 
these cases, Mr. Mander argued that the British Board of 
Film Censors acted on behalf of British Government policy. 
He concluded this part of his indictment with the case of a 
Paramount picture on Czechoslovakia, which contained a 
dialogue by Mr. Wickham Steed, Mr. A. J. Cummings and 
Mr. Hodge. This film was only allowed to appear once, on 
September 21, because its criticism of Government policy 
and support of the Czech cause were held to be internationally 
dangerous. Mr. Mander complained, however, that four 
other news reels supporting the Government’s point of view 
were being freely shown at the same time. 

The manner of intervention in the case of this Paramount 
hlm was particularly interesting. Mr. Mander described how 
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a telegram was sent by British Paramount to all their news 
theatres, saying: “ Please delete Wickham Steed’s and A. J. 
Cumming’s speeches from to-day’s Paramount news. We 
have been officially requested to do so.” Later they denied 
that they had been officially requested, but in the House of 
Commons on November 23, Sir John Simon admitted that 
the Government regarded certain passages in this news reel 
as prejudicial to the Prime Minister’s negotiations at Godes- 
berg and that the Ambassador of the United States 
communicated this view to America, where the necessary 
excisions were made. This, for better or worse, was clearly 
a case of political censorship, and in his reply Sir Samuel 
Hoare, while denying that any censorship was exercised by 
the Government over either the Press or the films, seemed to 
contradict himself when he admitted that, in view of the 
extreme danger of the European situation at the time, a 
Cabinet Minister had informed the American Ambassador that 
this film might do harm and that the Paramount Company had 
agreed to withdraw the offending film as a result of his 
intervention. Sir Samuel Hoare held, however, that “ there 
was no censorship, there was not undue pressure.” Similarly 
in the case of the Siege of Lucknow, he admitted that the 
Secretary of State for India advised the promoters not to 

roceed with the film on the ground that it would make bad 

lood between India and Britain. He raised the matter with 
the Board of Film Censors, discussed it with the film pro- 
moters and induced them to withdraw the film. As far as 
the March of Time films went, Sir Samuel declared that the 
Board of Film Censors had acted entirely upon their own 
responsibility. 

The least easily explicable passage in the debate arose 
when Mr. Dingle Foot reiterated a point raised earlier by 
Mr, Parker about the action of Sir Samuel Hoare when he 
was Foreign Secretary at the time of the Hoare-Laval plan. 
It was asserted that Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval tried to 
induce newspaper correspondents in Paris not to reveal any 
details they heard about this plan on the day on which it 
was agreed in Paris. Sir Samuel Hoare replied : 

“ As far as I am concerned, I had no responsibility 
whatever for what happened. On the day following the 
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Hoare-Laval agreement I went to Switzerland, and on 
the next day 1 had the bad luck to fall on the ice and 
break my nose; and, as to any dealings with the Press, 
I never had any at any time.” 
This is a most remarkable statement. I have already described 
this incident in an article that I contributed last July to 
The Political Quarterly on the Freedom of the Press. The 
details of his interview with the Press have been recounted 
to me personally by the well-known Paris correspondent of 
one of the leading English newspapers. He described to 
me his embarrassment when requested by Sir Samuel Hoare 
not to say anything about the proposed terms with Italy. 
He was in possession of the terms at the time of the request 
and felt it his duty as a journalist to send them to his paper. 
He also regarded them as a shocking departure from the 
policy recently stated by Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva. At 
the same time he felt it difficult totally to disregard the 
Foreign Secretary’s personal request at a time of international 
tension. He solved his dilemma by sending a colourless and 
uninformative message to his paper, enclosing under the same 
cover the details of the Hoare-Laval plan and an explanation 
of the situation for the benefit of the editor. The editor, 
who could scarcely believe that the story of the plan was 
accurate, withheld publication, and so did the whole British 
Press. Pertinax and Mme. Tabouis, however, revealed the 
details in the French Press; they were promptly taken up 
by the British Press, and a subsequent outcry defeated the 
proposed agreement. In view of the circumstantial story told 
me by a participant in the events, I am at a loss to understand 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s denial, and I can only assume that his 
memory was at fault. 

When we survey this debate, supplementing it as I have 
done with knowledge obtained from other sources, the 
situation becomes fairly clear. It still remains true in this 
country that apart from particular provisions of the Official 
Secrets Acts and the Incitement to Disaffection Act, there is 
no legal power in the Government’s hands to censor news- 
paper or film material before it is published. In general, the 
tule laid down by Blackstone 150 years ago still remains 
valid—that the liberty of the Press consists in the absence of 
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any prior censorship, though, of course, the Government 
can punish a variety of offences after they are committed. 
This is the basic principle of law on which most of our 
liberties depend—the right to act in accordance with con- 
science and judgment, restricted only by the knowledge of 
the legal penalties that may follow breaches of particular 
statutes or offences at Common Law. As long as there is 
open and fair trial and a free House of Commons, legislation 
to punish overt acts can never endanger freedom as much 
as prior censorship, which acts in the dark and precludes 
popular judgment of the rights and wrongs of the case. 
While the law remains as it is, censorship can only be 
effectively carried out by indirect intervention and the use of 
cajolery or threats behind the scenes. Clearly, in a country 
where the Press is mainly in the hands of a few rich men, 
and the cinema controlled by a Board of people friendly to 
the Government, this may prove a very effective censorship. 
The Government propaganda organisation was, in fact, able 
to arrange that films supporting the Government’s policy 
were widely shown everywhere and that films that challenged 
this policy were stopped. As regards the Press, unusual 
efforts were made to see to it that national organs of opinion 
were brought into line, and there is no doubt at all that Sir 
Samuel Hoare and other members of the Government took 
great pains to “nobble” proprietors and other influential 
persons in the Press world. It may be added that a govern- 
ment of the Left would not find the same channels of influence 
so readily accessible, and that a good deal of the_resentment 
felt against the Government. methods of indirect influence is 
due to the profound. dislike of the Government’s_policy by 
avery large section of the nation, and to.a-tealisation that 
this method of control is a weapon in the hands of Con- 
servatism which would not be available for their opponents 
should they be in office. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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PouiTicAL ARITHMETIC: A Symposium OF POPULATION 
Srupres. Edited by LANCELOT HoGBEN, F.R.S. (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Lid., 1938. 531pp. 305. net.) 

HIS book is a collection of twelve studies relating to 

| | various aspects of the population problem, carried out 
by some seven associates and pupils of Prof. Hogben 

at the London School of Economics during the period 

of his tenure of the chair of Social Biology in that institution. 

About half of the material has already appeared elsewhere, 

while the remainder is here published for the first time. In 

view of the fact that the editing of this volume was presumably 
done in the midst of the period of extraordinarily active 
literary catharsis through which Prof. Hogben is currently 
passing some minor evidences of haste and failure of closely 
integrated synthesis are doubtless excusable in a bustling 

“age of plenty.” But the absence of an index in a book so 

packed with details as this one is constitutes a really serious flaw. 

The material is assembled in two parts, each of which is 
separately introduced by an essay from the Editor’s skilled 
and entertaining pen. The first and longer part, under the 
general heading “‘ The Survival Minimum,” included seven 
papers on human fertility in one or another of its aspects. 

Part II, “ The Recruitment of Social Personnel,” contains 

four studies aimed at the problem of supposedly remediable 

social and biological wastage “due to defective social 
organization and the loss of social efficiency resulting there- 
from,” and arising in part from the existence of differential 
fertility. The last chapter deals with blood groups and race, 
and has only an exiguous connection with the rest of the book. 

Prof. Hogben’s introductory essay to Part I, “ Prolego- 
mena to Political Arithmetic,” is a gem, and constitutes 

intellectually the high spot of the book. It combines a 

delicious diatribe against academic economics, and indeed all 

formulated economics, and sociology as these disciplines now 
exist and operate, with a vigorous plea for a monde meilleur. 

The central thesis is that no significant progress is going to 

be made in the so-called “ social sciences” until they really 

adopt the viewpoint and methodology of the natural sciences 
instead of merely talking about them. The development of 
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the argument is historical, and done with consummate insight 
and understanding in respect of the nature and methodology 
of science and of the essential social problem. Graunt, Petty, 
and Halley are the heroes of the piece. They are hailed as 
the founders of British demography. All three were in the 
original list of Fellows of the Royal Society, and by that 
token in the authentic “British empirical tradition of 
naturalistic inquiry.” Malthus is the villain, and as atch 
symbol for economic and sociologic villainy generally is of 
great service. At first glance it is a bit odd and shocking to 
find him called (p. 32) “celibate,” but after pondering the 
matter one concludes either that Prof. Hogben has inside 
information not yet revealed to the rest of us as to the worthy 
parson’s sex behaviour both before his marriage and between 
that event and the successive births of his son and daughter ; 
or else that he merely meant obliquely to convey the informa- 
tion that the first two editions of the Essay appeared while 
Malthus was still unmarried. Perhaps a little more careful 
writing might have clarified the point for a curious world. 

But, leaving aside such fooling, the contrast drawn 
between the orderly development of natural science under 
the egis of the Royal Society and the scholastic devotion of 
economics to the arid verbalism of logic, even down to the 
present day, is an illuminating one presented with telling 
force. Furthermore, the author’s brilliant argument for a 
development of truly scientific social sciences to the end that 
the potential plenty envisaged through our present knowledge 
of physics, chemistry, and biology may be released and 
intelligently distributed, is very persuasive, not to say 
seductive. Whether the actual outcome of a rejuvenated 
Political Arithmetic would be quite all that is suggested is 
perhaps open to some doubt. At least opinions will differ 
as to this. But since no one can justly appraise the results 
in advance of the trial, all sensible people should support 
Prof. Hogben, and aid and abet him in every possible way, 
in his crusade for more and better political arithmetic based on 
sound biology. His buoyant enthusiasm and optimism are 
refreshing and stimulating in a weary world. 

In the underlying philosophy there is plainly apparent, 


however, a point that may disturb some of his more critical 
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scientific colleagues, and particularly those in the field of 
population. This point is that Prof. Hogben is overtly 
trying to be both an investigator and a crusader at the same 
time. Long experience has indicated that the biological 
limitations of human beings—even of the most talented—are 
such that this attempt rarely if ever leads to the happiest 
results. Prof. Hogben wants not only to study population 
to the end of describing accurately and fully the phenomena 
exhibited, but he also wants to stir people up to do something 
right here and now about populations to the end of making 
this a better world. Other students of population, perhaps 
equally competent, certainly longer experienced, and as well 
aware of the social problems involved, incline to the view 
that broad population policies and social planning based upon 
them may wisely wait a little for the wider and deeper 
knowledge that will accrue from the further research now 
being so actively prosecuted in various parts of the world. 
Such an attitude is not reactionary, though it is easy and 
cheap to label it so. Rather it is precisely of the essence of 
the truly scientific social engineering for which Prof. Hogben 
so eloquently pleads. 

Of the factual contributions included in the volume, those 
of Drs. Enid Charles, D. V. Glass, and J. L. Gray are of the 
gteatest significance. In the chapters on differential fertility 
(urban versus rural, and occupational), and the decline in 
reproductive rates, the heavy emphasis is upon the predicted 
consequences in the future of these present trends. While 
the actual results of these fertility studies bring out little in 
principle that is not already familiar to students of population, 
it is of great value to have the record of such careful detailed 
analyses of particular groups. The originality and intelligence 
displayed in studies of the second part dealing with the general 
theme of ability and educational opportunity are impressive. 
Sound and penetrating judgment contributes significantly to 
the discussion of the old problem of nature and nurture. 
Some of the results are quantitatively striking. 

“* The offspring of larger business owners and higher executives and 
of the professional classes are proportionately five times more numerous 
in schools providing a higher education than they are in the general 


school population. Those of unskilled wage-earners are proportionately 
only one-fifth as numerous. 
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“Nearly one-half of all the children of larger business owners and 
35 per cent of those of professional workers fall below the level of 
achievement [of the top 50 per cent of fee-paying pupils].. Nevertheless 
they receive the opportunity of higher education. Only 1 per cent of 
the children of skilled wage-earners and of smaller business owners 
and 0.4 per cent of the children of unskilled wage-earners with oppor- 
tunities for higher education fall below the same level of achievement.” 


The most noticeable defect of the book as a whole is 
perhaps a certain intellectual provincialism that results in 
little or no attempt to correlate and compare the factual 
findings of this group of British workers with those of 
students in other parts of the world. In particular there is, 
in this general connection, one point that cannot be permitted 
to pass without protest, namely, the allocation to Dr. R. R. 
Kuczynski of much credit that properly belongs to Dr. Alfred 
J. Lotka for the development of modern methods of measuring 
fertility and the true rate of natural increase of populations. 
In general, however, there can be no question that students 
of population everywhere are under a large debt of gratitude 
to Prof. Hogben and his co-workers ; first, for promoting 
and carrying through these important studies, and, second, 
for making them conveniently accessible for reference in this 
single volume. RAYMOND PEARL. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


Sovier TRADE AND DisrrisuTion. Ay L. E. Hupparp. 
(Macmillan & Co. 12s. 6d.). THe Rep Army. By 
EricH WOLLENBERG. Translated into English by C. W. 
Sykes. (Secker ¢ Warburg. 105. 6d.). From Tsarpom 
TO THE STALIN Constitution. Sy W. P. Coates and 
ZELDA K. Coates. (George Allen e> Unwin. 10s. 6d.). 
THE PLor AGAINST THE SoviET UNION AND WORLD 
Peace. By B. Ponomarev. (Lawrence C* Wishart. 1:5.). 

Te first twenty-five chapters of Mr. Hubbard’s book 

give a historical picture of the methods of distribution, 
wholesale and retail, in Soviet Russia. We suspect 
that trade is an even harder task than production for a 

Socialist Government; and it was made all the harder in 

Russia by a traditional contempt for the Kupyets and the Jew, 

and by a revolutionary enthusiasm for the glories of produc- 

tion. How to price the goods when both rationing and 
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competition are ruled out? How to train managers and 
subordinates, and make the profession a skilled and an 
honourable one? How to concede a local discretion in the 
choice of stocks without sacrificing central control? How 
to overcome natural indolence, and make the salesman study 
the customer? How to finance the hungry interval while 
the trading concern is holding its stocks, and yet retain 
financial discipline ? Such are some of the problems with 
which Mr. Hubbard shows the Soviet Government grappling. 
The very failures are valuable for the lessons which they 
convey and, in the exposition of his subject, he gives us 
glimpses of the actual working of a Socialist system. The 
machinery is oiled by lubricants borrowed from an earlier 
world. The immemorial Russian arte/—the workers’ co- 
operative fellowship—has its own retail shops, and meets 
much of the demand for high-class footwear, furs, bespoke 
tailoring and costumery, furniture, toys and knick-knacks. 
There are Goods Exchanges which perform some of the 
functions of the British Exchange and Mart. Private indivi- 
duals, working under license, make and supply certain goods 
and services, including tailoring, upholstery, cabinet-making, 
plumbing and repairs. The Collective Farm markets and 
animal fairs help out the food supply: and the interstices 
between the official and the co-operative shops and the needs 
of the consumer are thus filled in. We get a clear picture of 
the differentiation of income scales, which has been brought 
about by the extra remuneration of the super-piece-workers 
and of the Soviet bureaucracy: and of the attempt in the 
high-class shops, such as the central Univermag which occupies 
the premises erected by the Whiteleys of Tsarist Moscow to 
cater for this élite. ‘“‘ Purchases are wrapped in paper and 
can be delivered to the customer’s address.” We do not 
hear much of advertisement: but it is a growing practice, 
especially for prepared foods and for luxury goods. 

Erich Wollenberg served in the Red Army from 1921 to 
1936 and finished his book on the subject in March, 1938. 
He wrote it in German and evidently published it outside of 
the U.S.S.R. This was necessary, for his sympathies are with 
Trotsky. The translation is efficient. In the first four chapters 
the author sketches the history of the Red Army up to the 
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end of the fighting in 1920. The smallness of the proportion 
for which arms could be provided, and the huge number of 
desertions, are very striking features. 

In Chapter VI there is an account of the military and 
political organisation, of the controversy between the militia 
system and regularisation, and of the part played by the 
Communist cells. We see what Soviet democracy meant 
at an early stage of the revolution, when we learn that in 1925 
an officer had to justify himself before the Party for allowing 
a private to black his boots : and that officers had no separate 
mess of their own. That is all over, the author says, with an 
evident sigh. A whole chapter is devoted to the Polish 
campaign: and Lenin’s miscalculation in sending the Red 
Army across the racial border, and the indiscipline of Stalin 
and Voroshilov in diverting their forces from the main 
attack, are—correctly, as we think—emphasised. The defeat 
outside Warsaw quite deserves to be reckoned, along with 
the repulse of the Mahommedans at Tours, among the 
decisive battles of the world. The author does not tell us 
what is the fighting value of the force now: and since he 
left it before the purge of 1937 and 1938, he is hardly in a 
position to do so. 

The rest of Messrs. Hubbard’s and Wollenberg’s books, 
and the whole of Mr. and Mrs. Coates’ book and of Mr. 
Ponomarev’s pamphlet on the Plot, fall into the province of 
controversy. Mr. Hubbard thinks that the Soviet Govern- 
ment pretends to be infallible: but it frequently proclaims 
and corrects mistakes. It was Trotsky who pulled the leg 
of the Communist Party by suggesting the idea of its infalli- 
bility, and Stalin at once saw that game was being made of 
him. Mr. Hubbard has a poor opinion of the economic 
achievement, and forecasts a future of unemployment. He 
also makes the interesting suggestion that the political 
importance of the Communist Party is declining, and that 
the purge of 1936-8 is the writing on the wall. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coates, in an industrious history which will be useful to the 
discriminating reader, demonstrate that all is well in Soviet 
Russia. 

“‘ Every goose a swan, lad : 
And every lass a queen,” 
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and ably expound their conviction that the persons who have 
been publicly condemned in the last two years did all that 
they said they did : and—by implication—that the multitudes 
who were condemned less publicly equally deserved their 
fate. They are so certain that Trotsky did no service worth 
mention that they do not even refer to his part in the organisa- 
tion of the Red Army. Mr. Wollenberg counters here with 
a chapter in which he quotes what Lenin—and Stalin himself— 
said on the subject at the time. Mr. Wollenberg tells us, too, 
that Marshal Tukhachevsky and Commander Gamarnik lost 
their lives because they were champions of Soviet democracy 
and internationalism, which is another way of saying that 
they sympathised with Trotsky: that they actually took 
money from the German Government, but that it was by 
way of payment for training facilities on Soviet soil given to 
enable the German Army to evade the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty: and that Stalin knew it. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coates think, on the other hand, that the dead officers had 
hoped to lead a section of the army against loyal Soviet 
troops. 

Mr. Ponomarev has chosen an effective title. The plot 
against the Soviet Union and World Peace” conveys the 
desired impression that the whole world was threatened by 
the machinations of the offenders. He provides us with 
handy extracts from the verbatim record of the trial of 
March, 1938, with its disclosures of the proceedings of Lady 
Muriel Paget and the rest: and a running commentary of 
invective and explanation. Well, well! It will be useful 
to those who can believe it. These are days of relativity : 
of the relativity of truth, among other things. With one 
statement of Mr. and Mrs. Coates we can completely agree. 
“Yagoda was a traitor and adventurer if ever there was 
one”; and Yagoda was the head, or deputy head, of the 
political Police for many years, with a power and a prestige 
which can be measured by the terror which he obviously 
inspired in the instruments of his murders. “ With a man 
like this,” they say, “at the head of the O.G.P.U. it was no 
wonder the crimes had such a long free run.” No wonder, 
either, if unspeakable horrors of fabrication were perpetrated. 

There is only one way of arriving at a likely hypothesis 
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respecting the trials: and that is to base ourselves upon the 
whole record of Trotsky’s life and writings, including the 
certain fact, stated by himself in The Revolution Betrayed, that 
he intended to make a fresh revolution as soon as the time 
should be ripe for it. There is the solid core: and there is 
the justification for the Soviet Government’s elimination of 
persons who were likely to be dangerous. As for the details 
of the specific charges, they are from Cloud-Cuckoo-land, 
where policemen are the artists. But we think that the story 
of an intended military covp on the Kremlin, forestalled by 
the arrests, is, on the whole, not impossible. 

JoHN MAYNARD. 


THE Mipp_—e Way. By Harotp MaAcmILian, M.P. 

(Macmillan. 55. net.) 

HE history of the past century presents many cases 

of courageous conversatives promoting what may be 

termed “radical” reforms in the attitude of the 

State towards economic situations. Here Mr. Mac- 
millan presents an exceedingly valuable proposal for a 
consciously-ordered reconstruction of the entire industrial, 
commercial and financial system of Britain, and of its relation 
to foreign countries. The experience of recent years, with 
its world-wide unemployment, intensification of economic 
restrictions and the embitterment of class and industrial 
relations, have brought into clear perspective the failure 
of all expectations of a natural automatic recovery in 
accordance with the teaching of the /zissex faire political 
economy. 

What is needed is a new doctrine and a new policy based 
upon it. Mr. Macmillan approaches the problem from the 
standpoint of a firm believer in democracy. He perceives 
that the freedom of the individual which is the foundation 
of democracy demands the security of life and livelihood 
which does not exist to-day in those countries which profess 
to be democratic in their government. Revising in careful 
detail the operation of existing social services and their 
finance, he shows that they are far from solving the problem 
of personal freedom and that they cannot suffice for industrial 
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recovery. Neither the humanitarianism embodied in these 
services nor the public enterprises and regulations applied to 
a few monopolies and combinations suffice for the govern- 
ment of industry that is now required. ‘The various com- 
mittees and other public authorities for dealing with the 
especial difficulties and deficiencies of separate trades need 
to be brought into systematic correlation, if the potential 
productivity of our economic system is to be realised in 
quantity and in right distribution. 

Rejecting as inimical to liberty the complete Socialist 
policy, he builds his “ Middle Way” upon a distinction 
between the prime needs of life which are common to all 
members of society—food, clothing, housing, etc.—and those 
secondary demands which express the needs and desires that 
differ among different persons and give expression to their 
individuality. Hence his three-fold policy : 

“‘(1) That new industries in the early stages of their 
development and during the period of their rapid expansion 
are best left to the vigorous initiative of private enterprise 
and uncontrolled competition ; (2) that in the later stages 
when they have become more or less fully developed, and 
when their productive capacity begins to threaten to outstrip 
market demand, they require to achieve integration and 
to adopt a new form of corporate organization making self- 
discipline and self-government possible under the statutory 
provision of an Industrial Reorganization (Enabling) Act ; 
and (3) that certain industries and services which are of key 
importance to the vigorous economic life of the com- 
munity, and which have reached a stage of development 
when this conduct requires to be governed by much wider 
social considerations than the profit-making incentive alone 
will provide, should be brought under either some suitable 
form of public ownership or management, or, in certain 
cases, a form of statutory control or supervision which 
may not involve public ownership.” (Page 238.) 

Democracy, as Mr. Macmillan sees it, is not merely a 
political system but a way of life which requires security and 
progress in livelihood as a first condition. There ate, of 
course, grave difficulties in the successful application of this 
““ Middle Way ” and to many a more complete public control 
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of the entire economic system will seem easier in spite of the 
dangers of bureaucratic dominion and enforced uniformity 
in consumption it may involve. Other critics will complain 
that Mr. Macmillan has not adequately realized that a common 
international policy is indispensible for the success of his 
national system in its trading and financial relations. But the 
author is entitled to reply that some nation must take the 
lead and that the fairly successful application of his policy 
in this country will stimulate other nations to an imitation 
which will be mutually advantageous. 

Perhaps the least convincing chapter is that dealing with 
finance. For Mr. Keynes’s policy, to which the author on the 
whole inclines, does not win the assent or the understanding 
of many economists and ordinary readers, though it is evident 
that the danger of “hoarding” which is its core plays a 
vital or mortal part in the economic troubles of our time. 
Mr. Macmillan’s book ought to exercise a determinant 
influence upon thousands of doubting minds. 


THE Mora Basis oF Poxitics. By Naomi Mrrcuison. 
(Constable. pp. xxi. 375.) 
T= is an intriguing yet illuminating book, well worth 
reading and well worth writing; but it is not about 
what one would suppose from the title. It is a 
Socratic discussion of the moral basis of political and 
particularly left-wing political agitation; very interestingly 
and candidly carried out, but it has nothing to say about 
government—or hardly anything ; hardly a word about law. 
There is much interesting discussion about social ends, of the 
different kinds of society different people are working for 
and the moral ideas behind such ends, but no discussion at 
all of how far such ends are to be attained by political action 
and how far by other means. 

To one who belongs to an older generation it reads as 
though Mrs. Mitchison’s generation have found the bath- 
water so intolerably dirty that they have emptied it with 
quite a lot of babies at the same time; and now here is 
Mrs. Mitchison starting to pick the babies up again; but 
though she picks up a baby called morality and even, scrubbing 
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its face so that it is almost unrecognisable, another called 
religion; there is one baby which she finds so intolerably 
dirtied with the discarded bath-water of an earlier generation, 
that she can’t bear to handle it; and that baby curiously 
enough is called the state. There is less than a page in the 
book about the state, a section which begins “ While we are 
about it, is not this the moment to suggest that it would be 
wise if we could stop talking so much about ‘the state’ ? 
‘State’ is one of the words which has accumulated a 
distressingly large tail or aura of attached meanings, muddles, 
mental pictures and soon. ... Iam not sure what we ought 
to talk about instead of the state!” It is just as though Mrs. 
Mitchison said to herself “ I expect some time or other I shall 
have to clean that child’s face, too, but it is so dreadfully 
dirty and in any case it doesn’t look anything like so 
interesting a child as the others.” This seems to me odd in a 
person writing about politics. It would have been quite easy 
for someone as skilled as Mrs. Mitchison in making words 
real to explain what we ought to mean by the state. 

I emphasise this omission because I think it has serious 
effects on much of what Mrs. Mitchison says. She doesn’t 
discuss this odd thing we call government; she does not, 
therefore, ask what it can do and what it can’t. She has an 
admirable discussion of what force can do in revolutionary 
action, in which she shows that the point of armed force is 
not to have to use it; but she doesn’t think of applying this 
to the organised force behind government. She is less 
than fair to her political opponents because she doesn’t see 
that people may agree on the kind of society they would like 
to help come into existence and yet may differ in their 
estimation of the power of government to produce and main- 
tain such a society. Political differences are not always moral 
differences or differences in vision as she seems to assume. 

She is, I think, more than fair to Russia and much more 
than fair to the technocrats, because she won’t see that large 
scale industry implies government and that the power of 
men over men which is thus necessarily implied raises just as 
many problems as inequalities in ownership. The Russian 
admiration for planning and large scale industry must have 
political consequences. 
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It is surely childish of Mrs. Mitchison to say, as she does 
on page 8, “ What I would emphasise is that planning need 
not and should not be a political activity. It is not directly 
to do with people; it is to do with things.” There can be 
no planning without orders and government and consequently, 
1 should suppose politics. No doubt the innocent young 
technocrats only think of things. That is why planning is 
such fun. But it is unlike Mrs. Mitchison’s ordinarily swift 
perceptive mind not to see that the vice of the scientific 
planning mind is just this thinking always in terms of things 
and never in terms of persons unless the persons are your 
fellow planners. Yet, when you are planning about things, 
you are in effect determining how countless other people 
shall behave. Technocrats ate apt to be most inhuman in 
their readiness to regiment other people without acknow- 
ledging that they are doing so. 

The explanation, I imagine, of all this lies in the fact 
that, as anyone really inside it knows, the Labour Party is 
both a church and a political party ; or, if the word church 
is taboo, a fellowship and a political party. Any decent 
person experiencing the delight and equality of the comrade- 
ship of the party, naturally says “ Why can’t all society be 
like this?” The next step is to say with exhilaration, “ But 
to make all society like this is precisely what we are trying 
to bring about.” It is there that Mrs. Mitchison seems to me 
to begin, and she faces all manner of difficulties, dilemmas 
and what she calls lumps, in the task before us. She discusses 
them with a clear, honest, concrete mind so that it is a delight 
to follow her arguments. No one need be expected to agree 
with it all but anyone will want to join in the argument and I 
am sure that is the effect Mrs. Mitchison mainly wanted to 
produce. 

But the fact that she has never asked the elementary ques- 
tion what is the difference between a fellowship of this kind 
and a government leaves it all to my mind very elementary ; and 
far too simple, and in any case not much about politics. 
Perhaps I am mistaken in this. It may be that she is deliberate 
in refusing to distinguish between society and the state; or 
voluntary and non-voluntary associations ; or, to use both 
the taboo words, church and state. No Scot can possibly 
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be unaware of the problems involved in the distinction. 
Perhaps her revolt from the ideas in which we were brought 
up has made her a convinced totalitarian, or perhaps she is 
just sick of the whole question. But Mrs. Mitchison has 
quite enough historical imagination to reclothe in modern 
terms the voluntarist controversy in which her Haldane 
forbears were so prominent. If only she would, she could pick 
up that remaining baby, called the state, wash its face and 
then put it in its place, possibly in the corner. 
A. D. Linpsay. 


GuapsTonE. By EricnH Eyck. Translated by BERNARD 
Mirai. (Allen e Unwin. 155.) 

T= is an admirable example of political biography 
and is extremely welcome at the present time, for a 
revaluation of Gladstone’s career and a serious study 
of his statesmanship are overdue. The book probably 

gains by the fact that its author is not English, for he is free 
from the inevitable biases and prejudices which beset the 
native historian as near as we are to the events of Gladstone’s 
life. Dr. Eyck not only has this advantage; he seems to 
be entirely without the disadvantages of a foreigner ; he is 
as much at home in English politics and with English 
institutions as if he were an Englishman. This is not 
unimportant in a work of this kind, for it means that he 
does not fall into those little errors and slips about names, 
titles, institutions, or customs which can be so irritating in 
history written by foreigners. 

Dr. Eyck’s biography is solid and sensible, without being 
heavy or dull. It enables the reader to see for himself and to 
judge for himself the career and achievements of one of the 
most remarkable and most English of our statesmen. At the 
same time Dr. Eyck has wisely not attempted to be too 
“ objective.” He gives his own view, where and when 
appropriate, of persons and events, and he has not attempted 
to conceal his own admiration for Gladstone. The last 
twenty-five years have not produced a generation sympathetic 
to one of the most Victorian of the Victorians, and one 
would have expected some of the many “ debunkers ” of 
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Victorians to get their teeth into him. The only attempt, 
however, of which we are aware was singularly unfortunate, 
and the fact that Gladstone has passed scatheless through 
this generation to find in 1938 a whole-hearted admirer needs 
explanation. The explanation is, we believe, a simple one. 
Unlike most people who rise to the highest posts in politics 
and leave a name in history, he was a very remarkable man 
and has a claim to real greatness. The greatness began in 
his character. There was something of the finest tempered 
steel in his character, something which made even his faults, 
follies, and stupidities alarming rather than petty. The 
present reviewer once, when a boy, saw Gladstone driving 
in an open carriage on the front at Brighton. The impression 
which he made is still vivid, and it is primarily that of the most 
formidable person whom the reviewer has ever seen. This 
formidableness was so much a part of him that it has persisted 
after his death. It is what has made him an impossible quarry 
for the “ debunker.” He possessed intellectual powers of a 
high order, a powerful and subtle brain. He belonged to 
the highest class of both parliamentary and platform orators 
and he was such a master of debate that Chamberlain said : 
“* Gladstone is the only man I am afraid to have follow me.” 
He had the will and the power which makes it possible to 
lead men and even to some extent to control events. These 
gifts, fires, and forces made him the only statesman of the 
nineteenth century who can stand on an equal footing with 
Bismarck and Cavour. 

One of the most remarkable of Gladstone’s qualities was, 
of course, his intellectual and moral courage, a characteristic 
not encouraged by politics. He showed it at the very outset 
of his career by resigning from Peel’s Cabinet over the Irish 
Church question, a step which Peel himself and the whole 
House of Commons found ununderstandable. It was due to a 
high standard of intellectual integrity which again and again 
forced Gladstone to support, with his own peculiar passion, 
measures which he considered to follow logically from 
principles in which he believed, though they were contrary 
to his political interests, distasteful to his own political 
supporters, or even opposed to his own inclinations and 
prejudices. One of the best examples, as Dr. Eyck’s narrative 
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shows, is the comparatively unimportant point raised by the 
Budget of 1863, when Gladstone, in the teeth of opposition 
from “all the most respected personalities in religious and 
social life,” headed by a royal prince and two Archbishops, 
insisted on the proposal to extend the income-tax to charities. 
Another notable example was his attitude throughout the 
conflict between Bradlaugh and the House of Commons. 
The note of this stubborn and formidable courage, which 
went deep down with its roots in Gladstone’s character, can 
be heard in the devastating reply which he made to the 
Nonconformist Miall when, over the question of the financial 
amendments of the 1870 Education Bill, he threatened that 
the Radicals would move a vote of no confidence. “I hope,” 
said Gladstone, “my honourable friend will not continue 
his support to the Government one moment longer than he 
deems it consistent with his sense of right and duty.” 
Finally, one may hazard the conjecture that it was from 
this stubborn streak of intellectual courage that the most 
remarkable of all Gladstone’s characteristics derived. By 
nature and inclination, there can be no doubt, Gladstone was 
a conservative, a Tory of the Whig school. This type of 
mind normally hardens at the age of 30 or 35, and from that 
moment never admits a new idea. If the possessor of this 
type of mind happens to begin his career as a member of the 
Tory or Conservative Party, he dies a Die-hard ; if he happens 
to begin as a member of the Whig, Liberal or ’ Labour Party, 
he dies a member of the Tory, Conservative or Liberal- 
Unionist Party (or to-day of the National Government). 
The history of Gladstone was the precise opposite; the 
older he grew the more open his mind became and the more 
he moved to the Left. There is no other statesman of the 
first rank of whom it can be said, as Acton said of Gladstone, 
that he maintained to the end “the vigorous and perpetual 
progress of his mind. Later ages will know what in the 
critical autumn of a famous year is only guessed, that even 
now at seventy, in his second Ministry, after half a century 
of public life, his thoughts are clearing, moving, changing, 
on the two highest of all political questions.’ 
LEONARD WOOLF. 
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SEA POWER AND THE Next War. 5y COMMANDER BELL. 
(Longmans. 65.) 
INCE the World War the rapid development of tank 
and aerial warfare and the vociferous clamour of their 
extreme adherents has tended to create in the layman 
the erroneous impression that the days of sea power 
are over, and its decisive rdle, so recently exposed by the 
genius of Mahan, played out or at least greatly diminished 
in importance. In that impression the general public has, 
moreover, been confirmed by the era of naval conferences 
and treaties, which set in almost as soon as the World War 
had ended, and by its artificial arraignment of powers and 
its concentration of attention cxclusively upon technical 
issues: speed, size, gun power tended to push the real 
problems of modern naval warfare completely into the 
background. It is only recently, since the confusing atmo- 
sphere of that period of artificial stipulations and assumptions 
has given way once more to the clear breeze of power politics 
that the real issues of present-day naval strategy have come 
to the fore again and sea power revealed itself as an even 
more decisive factor than ever before. 

It is true that in certain aspects the advantages which it 
had hitherto conferred upon the side which acquired, by 
battle or by blockade, “command of the sea” have dis- 
appeared, never to return again. Gone is, above all, through 
the coming of air power, that unique security against invasion, 
which it used to confer upon the victorious side ; gone, too, 
because of the immensely increased strength of coastal 
defence, are the one-sided opportunities to contain with 
insignificant forces large numbers of the enemy’s troops and 
thus divert them from the vital theatres of war on land— 
formerly one of the main weapons in the armoury of sea 
power; although Commander Bell seems to rate too low 
the chances of a major invasion undertaken in full force in 
his discussion of the significance of the Battle of Jutland. 
But the decline in these more “ military” aspects of sea 
power is more than offset by the immense increase in 
importance which its most conspicuous and outstanding 
characteristic, the power to bring economic pressure to bear 
upon an opponent through the control of his vital sea-borne 
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supplies, has acquired through the advent of “ total warfare.” 

Whereas, however, naval opinion to-day is practically 
unanimous upon the decisive effect of such control—in 
particular if both land and air warfare should again result 
in a stalemate—there is the most violent difference of opinion 
between the various camps as to the methods by which this 
objective is to be pursued. While the adherents of the 
classical doctrines of Mahan and Corbett claim that the events 
of the world war have failed to affect in any way the funda- 
mental necessity of acquiring a general control of the enemy’s 
forces, if necessary by battle, not only for the purpose of 
suppressing his trade and shipping, but, above all, for the 
defence of one’s own, there has arisen in recent years a 
revolutionary school, particularly in Germany, claiming that 
the days of naval battles are over and that in future naval 
strategy would no longer let itself be diverted towards 
seeking for a general control, but aim directly at the defence 
of its own and the attack of the enemy’s convoys. 

The peculiar interest of Commander Bell’s book lies in 
the fact that he combines in a way both views. On the one 
hand, he is no less emphatic than the German naval theorists 
upon the uselessness of naval battles pure and simple. He 
does not go indeed so far as to dismiss the possibility of 
great fleet actions in future altogether (page 30); but, on 
the other hand, attempts in a highly questionable discussion 
of the possible results of a complete victory at Jutland, either 
for one side or the other, to demonstrate that it would 
practically not have affected the conduct of the war at all. 
In fact, he goes as far as emphatically to claim that even a 
decisive defeat of the Grand Fleet would neither have 
threatened the British Isles with blockade or invasion, nor 
even severed the communications between Great Britain and 
France. Unfortunately, he is silent upon the vital question 
whether the German High Fleet would at least have been 
able to raise the control exercised over its own communications 
by the British from Scapa Flow, but from the general tendency 
of his argument one is inclined to assume that he would 
deny even that. For, and that brings us to the second point 
in which he differs most markedly from his German 
co-iconoclasts, Commander Bell does not reject the notion 
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of the necessity of a general control, but makes this control 
dependent, not upon the action of armed forces, as the 
classical theory, but primarily upon advantages of geographical 
position and upon the hydrographical configuration of the 
sea areas in question. “In other words, the commercial 
communications of Northern Europe were in our hands, not 
because our fleet was powerful, but because the convulsions 
of the earth’s crust, millions and millions of years ago, had 
placed what is now known as the British Islands across the 
area of water now called the North Sea” (page 43). 

That statement is perfectly correct, as far as the peculiar 
case of the World War is concerned ; but the main criticism 
that must be put forward against Commander Bell is precisely 
that he bases his conception of naval warfare exclusively 
upon that exceptional case without any regard either for the 
rest of naval history or naval theory—the very existence of 
which he emphatically denies, as in his opinion the varying 
character of the geographical setting would preclude the 
establishment of any general theory. If instead, he had taken 
the trouble to set the World War in its proper place within 
the evolution of naval warfare, he could not have overlooked 
the fundamental fact that the control, which the Grand Fleet 
was able to exercise in virtue of its superior geographical 
position alone, normally would have had to be fought for 
either through battle or at least by close blockade, and that 
the limitations of its control over the High Seas Fleet, which 
he is at pains to elaborate in his second chapter, are not 
typical of naval warfare in general, but only of that new form 
of long-range geographical blockade, inaugurated at Scapa 
Flow. For, even if that form of long-range control should 
prove in future alone applicable, a real understanding of its 
nature, functions and limitations can only be achieved and 
transmitted by remembering its evolution out of the older 
close form of blockade. 

This lack of a really profound analysis, which thus 
detracts so much from the value of Commander Bell’s 
thoughtful and stimulating observations, unfortunately is 
equally perceptible in his analyses of the various naval 
campaigns likely to occur against Japan, against Germany and 
against Italy, which form the second half of his study. 
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An AFRICAN Survey. A Study of Problems arising in Africa 
south of the Sahara. By Lorp Hatter. (Oxford Press. 
215.) 

HIS book of over 1,800 pages is the product of the 
African Research Survey Committee and is issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. The Chairman of the Committee is 

Lord Lothian, the Director Lord Hailey, and the Secretary 
Miss Hilda Matheson. The work was only made possible 
by grants from the Carnegie Corporation and the Rhodes 
Trustees. The report itself is the work of Lord Hailey, and 
opinions expressed in it are his, though certain recom- 
mendations in Chapter XXIV are endorsed by the Committee. 
These facts are highly relevant to any appreciation or 
criticism of the book. The task which Lord Hailey undertook 
was gigantic and his achievement is remarkable; he, his 
Committee, the Secretary, and others who helped him, 
deserve the highest credit. The result shows what valuable 
results can be achieved by a large-scale survey or investigation 
conducted by private persons working in and financed by 
voluntary organizations. It is, however, essential in using 
of criticizing this survey to remember the private nature of 
the survey and the limitations of such investigations. One 
can hardly avoid the reflection that, if the British Empire 
took its imperial obligations seriously, the collection of the 
data contained in this book and consideration of their 
significance in determining colonial policy would not have 
been left to private enterprise. 

The book is, in the main, a survey of the government 
and administration of France, Britain, Belgium, Portugal, 
and the Union of South Africa in the various African 
possessions or territories south of the Sahara. The first 130 
pages contain four chapters in which the geography, ethnology, 
languages and population statistics are briefly dealt with. 
The rest of the book is devoted to a survey of the govern- 
mental organization of the various territories. The method 
adopted is to consider in separate chapters particular functions 
or activities of government, e.g. law and justice, native 
administration, taxation, land, health, education, agriculture, 
and so on. In each case the facts with regard to each 
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African administration and a general account of its policy 
and achievement are given, and this is followed by a com- 
parison of the policies and their effects with a certain amount 
of criticism and suggestion. Lord Hailey has endeavoured 
to keep the survey as “ objective” as possible and so to 
confine it mainly to statements of fact; he was probably 
wise, but the general effect upon the critical side of the survey 
has inevitably been to give it a tone of what used to be called 
meiosis. Its chief value is that of a handbook. Anyone, 
for instance, who wishes to know what, e.g. the Union of 
South Africa, Northern Nigeria, Kenya, and French West 
Africa, have done respectively about the education of the 
African can now turn to Chapter XVIII in this book and he 
will find there a vast number of relevant facts and figures ; 
he will also find some discussion of the educational policy of 
the British and the French in Africa and a demonstration 
and explanation of the fact that the objective of education 
appears to be more clearly defined in French than in British 
colonies. 

As a quarry of facts, the basis of knowledge and therefore 
of policy, the book is invaluable. That does not mean that 
it is beyond criticism. It is a pity, for instance, that the 
information regarding the French, Belgian and Portuguese 
territories is meagre compared with the treatment of the 
British, for at the present stage in Africa nothing is more 
important than a detailed comparative study of the different 
ways in which the various national administrations have 
attacked the same administrative problems and the same large 
questions of policy. 
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